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How to keep your checks in tune 
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Those Two important Words 


on Your Telephone 


, ee Electric is the manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System. Its specialized abilities in 
these fields and the efficiencies and 
economies of centralized operation 
have proved of great value over 
many years. 


There’s a distinct advantage for 
telephone users in the fact that 
Western Electric works for the most 
part only for the Bell System, and 
for the U.S. Government when 
called upon. 


Because defense and telephone 
service are so vital, Western Electric 
must manufacture for the utmost in 
dependability and long life without 
compromise anywhere along the line. 


The repeater units in the new 
underseas cables are one example of 
how Western Electric must build for 
long, trouble-free service. 


A further advantage is the way re- 
search and manufacturing are tied 


BELL 








WESTERN ELECTRIC means efficiency, quality and long life in telephone equipment. 
All are reflected in the speed, clarity and dependability of your telephone service. 


together. Being a part of the Bell 
System, Western Electric can work 
closely with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the local telephone 
companies. 


Western Electric must be ready 
at all times to produce 200,000 kinds 
of apparatus and component parts 
for telephone equipment. -It also 
purchases for the Bell System, dis- 
tributes supplies, and installs central 
office equipment. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Western Electric maintains thirty- 
two warehouses strategically located 
throughout the country. You have 
seen dramatic evidence of the bene- 
fits of this arrangement in fire, flood, 
hurricane and other emergencies. 
They are important also in plans for 
national defense. 


There are great values in the 
Western Electric setup. No other 
way would work out half so well for 
telephone users and the nation. 





From Where We Sit... . 


There’s No Substitute for a Competent Citizenry 


E’VE said many times previously, but never with 
more and better reason than in the present in- 
stance, that the capacity of the citizenry of the 

United States for self-government is facing a crucial test. 
We have already failed to meet that test a number of 
times in the past, and there is all too little evidence that 
we are measuring up to the needs of the one now con- 
fronting us. 


For the present situation demands of us, whether it be 
as individuals, as business entities of one kind or an- 
other, or as a nation, that we return to our economy a 
dollar of value for every dollar that we take from it. 
The rules of simple honesty make the same demand, 
but they’re being all too largely ignored. 


There isn’t space here for a bill of particulars, nor is 
one needed. What we’re talking about, needless to say, 
is inflation. To paraphrase a bit, it seems appropriate to 
observe that there has never been so much said about 
anything by so many to so little purpose. The press and 
the air are full of it, but wages, prices, and budgetary 
deficits move heedlessly upward. 


Our monetary authorities are again moving in the di- 
rection of tighter credit as a means of resisting the infla- 
tionary trends which continue to dominate the economic 
scene. It is suggested by some that we go back to se- 
lective direct controls of consumer and other forms of 
credit to the same end. And President Eisenhower re- 
cently suggested that price controls might be invoked at 


the behest of an outraged consumer public if the wage- 


price spiral can’t be otherwise contained. 


Whatever monetary policy can achieve by way of sta- 
bilizing our economy should by all means be done, and 
we have learned that that is a very great deal. But it is 
not enough, and direct controls of any kind could only 
serve to make matters worse. 


Laws, of themselves, simply won’t do the job that is 
cut out for us. If in the last analysis, our personal and 
business decisions do not prove to be conducive to the 
national economic health, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that our decisions as reflected at the polls and in 
our legislative halls will be more so. 


Said the A. B. A.’s Dr. E. Sherman Adams in the 
course of a recent address before a national workshop 
on economics for science and social studies teachers, 
“What is needed is nothing less than a continuing, all- 
out crusade against economic illiteracy. I suggest that 
we dedicate ourselves to that crusade here and now. 


. . Sound measures to strengthen our economy 
and combat instability cannot be adopted and adhered 
to without the understanding and the sustained support 
of the citizenry. Here, clearly, is a major responsibility 
for teachers and educators everywhere to contribute to 


*As quoted in an article by Robert E. Lee Hill in Bankers Monthly for 
March, 1950. Mr. Curry was vice president of the then Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis. 
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the stability of the American economy by improving the 
economic literacy of the American people.”’ 


But, as Dr. Adams would doubtless readily agree, 
it is not enough for people to be economically literate; 
they must be soundly motivated as well. And the need 
would appear to be greatest in areas where our teachers 
and educators have long since ceased to exercise the 
slightest influence. 


Our editorial of April, 1954, dealt with the dangers of 
democracy as pointed out in an address by Randolph 
Burgess. He mentioned a book by Gerald W. Johnson in 
which Lord Macaulay expressed grave misgivings re- 
garding the outcome of our venturing to adopt a form 
of government in which the supreme authority would be 
‘Sntrusted to the majority of citizens—in other words 
to the poorest and most ignorant part of society.” He 
saw only two alternatives: “Either the poor would 
plunder the rich, and civilization would perish; or order 
and prosperity would be saved by a strong military 
government, and liberty would perish.” 


There is, of course, a third, and Messrs. Adams and 
Burgess have told us what it is; we can develop a com- 
petent citizenry. We ventured to suggest in this space 
two years ago that the bankers of the country were 
“uniquely able to render yeoman service to their coun- 
try and its system of free enterprise” by initiating and 
supporting economics discussion group programs after 
the manner of those sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


The need was never greater, nor the means of meeting 
it more readily at hand. A letter addressed to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, 
D. C., will bring full details regarding its series of study 
group booklets entitled The American Competitive Enter- 
prise Economy. Its purpose, says Arch N. Booth, execu- 
tive vice president, in a foreword, is to provide ‘‘a solid 
core of materials around which study groups can be es- 
tablished. The object is to have individuals rich in indus- 
trial and business experience who will state the case for 
a free competitive economy.” 


Said the late Leslie K. Curry, in the course of a tireless 


~ campaign in behalf of economic literacy during his term 


of office as president of the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion, “What I’m doing is only a drop in the bucket, but 
it’s my drop.”* He might have added that he was doing 
his level best to meet in full his share of an obligation 
we all owe to the society of which we are a part. 


Editor 
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Education and Freedom 


Flabby educational standards prom- 
ise only flabby minds. A society nour- 
ished in mental flabbiness, . . . will 
hardly produce citizens capable of 
meeting their problems. In such a 
society, too few can be counted on to 
do the hard thinking which alone can 
produce the wise political decisions 
necessary to safeguard free institu- 
tions. And too many will muddle 
along in a soft-headed way, an easy 
prey to expediency, propaganda, spe- 
cial interests, and government give- 
aways. When voters look for promises 
rather than principles, they may easily 
lose their birthright. 


The logic of competitive market 
processes by which the market 
achieves spontaneous cooperation 
without coercion is abstract and dif- 
ficult to: grasp. The promises of cen- 
tralized government control are, un- 
fortunately, concrete and superficially 
plausible. The case for free institu- 
tions can be understood only by people 
who are able and willing to think. 
Those who cannot or will not use their 
minds decide issues on the basis of 
emotion or prejudices. While a strong 
educational system is no guarantee of 
freedom, it does appear to be a neces- 
sary condition for its perpetuation. 

Conservatives and liberals who have 
not cut themselves loose from all tra- 
ditional values of individualism have 
an enormous stake in helping to im- 
prove our educational system. If they 
are sincerely interested in “saving free 
enterprise,’ there is probably no other 
area where they could invest time, 
effort and money to such good advan- 
tage—Economic Intelligence, pub- 
lished by Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 
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For prompt response 
to your correspondent 
banking needs 


At your finger tips—these and more than a 
score of other profitable, essential corre- 
spondent banking services—available to you 
through Bankers Trust. Hundreds of banks 
already rely on our unusually thorough and 
experienced facilities. 


In whatever way a New York bank can ad- 
vance your domestic or foreign transactions, 
Bankers Trust stands ready to act in your 
interest with speed and efficiency. 


Let us supply you with the details of our 
personalized services. Better still, call on us 
for a practical demonstration of the friendly 
way we can handle your requirements— great 
and small. 


FOREIGN BANKING 
SERVICE 


3 CREDIT 
- INFORMATION 


CORPORATE TRUST 
SERVICE 


BOND PORTFOLIO 
ANALYSIS 


COLLECTION 
SERVICE 


CUSTODIAN SERVICE 


. ‘Be Member 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY @7. =) ‘i 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N.Y. Te Caan 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 





ABA CONVENTION 
How It Shapes Up 


As thousands of bankers from all 
over the country converge on Chicago 
this month for the 84th annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, one fact seems to stand out: 
Inflation has replaced recession as the 
chief danger to the U. S. economy. 
Once more, strong inflationary pres- 
sures are all too apparent: 


@ A big Government deficit ($10-12 
billion in fiscal 1959) that will have to 
be financed largely through the com- 
mercial banks. 


@ New wage-price boosts in industry- 


@ A spreading ‘‘inflation psychology,” 
as evidenced by recent developments 
in the securities markets. 

Equally clear are the ominous 
longer-range implications for savings 
and debt—to say nothing of the well- 
being of the entire economy. Small 
wonder then that the threat of in- 
flation—and what to do about it 
will receive top billing at ABA’s 1958 
convention. 

There, you'll hear inflation fears 
voiced in several of the formal ad- 
dresses, as well as in countless informal 
discussions in hotel suits, lobbies and 
restaurants. Appropriately, the con- 
vention program includes both Treas- 
ury Secretary Robert B. Anderson, 
who is expected to spearhead a de- 
termined drive to cut back Federal 
spending, and J. L. Robertson of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which has al- 
ready started to move against infla- 
tion again (page 23). 

In or Out? Rivaling the inflation 
danger as a topic of convention con- 
versation will be the proposed amend- 
ment to the association’s constitution 
that would in effect exclude mutual 
savings banks from membership.* 
Feeling on this issue runs high in 
many quarters, and one of the live- 
liest ABA convention battles in recent 
years is in prospect. 

The proposed amendment has been 
submitted by Arthur T. Roth, aggres- 
sive, spectacularly successful presi- 
dent of The Franklin National Bank 
of Long Island.** In presenting his 
*Actually, the proposed amendment would limit 


membership in ABA to “Any National Bank, State 
Commercial Bank, stockholder-owned Savings 


Bank, Trust Company, Private Banker, Banking 
Firm, or Branch of any such institution . . .” 


**During the last 10 years, assets of the bank have 
zoomed from $32 million to $548 million. 
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THE TREASURY'S ANDERSON 
Target: inflation. 


case in a letter to ABA president 
Joseph C. Welman, Mr. Roth de- 
clared: 


“The proposed amendment is pos- 
itive, not punitive. It gives the com- 
mercial banks of America their own 
national association, just as the mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations have their own na- 
tional associations ... As long as 
mutual savings banks are in ABA, 
they will sit at ABA conference tables, 
influencing ABA decisions and block- 


FRANKLIN NB’S ROTH 
Target: mutuals. 











ing ABA policy for their own advan- 
tage and, in so doing, for the ad- 
vantage of savings and loan associa- 
tions... 


“Continued mutual savings bank 
membership in ABA cannot help but 
weaken the organization’s efforts on 
behalf of commercial banks. There- 
fore, continued mutual savings bank 
membership in ABA is harmful to the 
welfare of commercial banking. The 
proposed amendment will enable ABA 
to become a driving, dynamic and 
effective force dedicated to the wel- 
fare of commercial banking.”’ 


Strictly speaking, of course, savings 
and loan associations are not an issue 
in the present controversy, since they 
always have been denied membership 
in ABA. But Mr. Roth obviously is 
counting on commercial banker ani- 
mosity toward S&Ls to help swing 
votes against the mutual savings 
banks, which operate in only 17 states. 


Mutual “Manifesto.” Regarding 
possible future expansion beyond those 
17 states, Mr. Roth declares: ‘“Make 
no mistake about it, the mutual sav- 
ings banks are pressing forward relent- 
lessly their ‘Manifesto’ for a national 
system of mutual savings banks 
operating in all 49 states. They are 
getting together with the savings and 
loan associations to further siphon de- 
posits away from commercial banks 
everywhere in the country by unequal 
tax exempt competition ... This is 
the ABA’s job to stop them. ABA can 
do the job only if ABA represents com- 
mercial banking exclusively.” 


During the last Congress, ABA ex- 
pressed ‘‘vigorous”’ opposition to a bill 
to establish a system of national 
mutual savings banks and permit 
S&Ls and state-chartered mutuals to 
convert themselves into national mu- 
tual savings banks. ABA also advo- 
cated “uniform tax treatment’ of 
reserves for bad debts of S&Ls, mu- 
tuals and commercials. However, Mr. 
Roth and other critics apparently feel 
that the association’s stand has not 
been forceful enough. 


In support of his proposed amend- 
ment, Mr. Roth cites two polls con- 
ducted by himself that purport to 
show a large majority of commercial 
bankers in favor of ousting mutuals 
from ABA. In the second poll, accord- 
ing to Mr. Roth, the vote was 3,571 to 
186. 


Savings and Mortgage Division 
Monday, 10:00 A.M. 
The Conrad Hilton, Waldorf Room 


“The Importance of Savings” 
John Adikes 
President, Jamaica Savings Bank 
Jamaica, New York 


“What's Ahead for Real Estate” 
James C. Downs, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board, Real Estate Research Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


State Bank Division 


Monday, 10:00 A.M. 
The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 


Address of the Acting President 
L. A. Hollenbeck 
Chairman of the Board and President, Farmers and Merchants 
Bank 
Iroquois, South Dakota 


“Twenty-five Years of Federal Deposit Insurance” 
The Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott 
Chairman of the Board, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Washington, D. C. : 


National Bank Division 


Monday, 2:00 P.M. 
The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 


Address of the President 
William M. Lockwood 
President, Howard National Bank and Trust Company 
Burlington, Vermont 


Remarks 
The Honorable Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 


“An Analysis of Critical American Problems” 
Herbert V. Prochnow 
Vice President, The First National Bank of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Trust Division 


Monday, 2:00 P.M. 
The Conrad Hilton, Waldorf Room 


Greetings 
Don H. Mclucas 
President, Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Chicago 
Vice President, The Northern Trust Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Address of the President 
Walter Kennedy 


President, The First National Bank of Montgomery 
Montgomery, Alabama 


“The Proper Proportion of Common Stocks—the Current Dilemma” 
Paul |. Wren 
Vice President, Old Colony Trust Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Agricultural Breakfast 


Tuesday, 8:00 A.M. 
The Conrad Hilton, Waldorf and Astoria Rooms 


Presiding 
Harry W. Schaller 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission, American Bankers Association 
President, Citizens First National Bank 
Storm Lake, lowa 


Address 
The Honorable Ervin L. Peterson 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


ABA’s 84th ANNUAL CONVENTION - Chicago, Sept. 
PROGRAM 






First General Session 


Tuesday, 9:15 A.M. 
The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 
Call to Order 
Joseph C. Welman 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, Bank of Kennett 
Kennett, Missouri 


Presentation of the Colors 
American Legion Color Guard 
First National Bank of Chicago Post 985 
Invocation , 
Reverend Ray Holder 
Rector, Trinity Episcopal Church 
Highland Park, Illinois 
Address of the President 
Mr. Welman 
Greetings 
The Honorable. Robert B. Anderson 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 
Election of Officers 


“Opportunities and Challenges in Industry” 
Don G. Mitchell 
Chairman of the Board and President, Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. 
New York, New York 


Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 


Second General Session 
Wednesday, 9:15 A.M. 
The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 
Call to Order 
President Welman 


Presentation of the Colors 
American Legion Color Guard 
Continental Illinois Post 383 
“Money in Peace and War" 
Governor J. L. Robertson 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
Washington, D. C. 
Report of the Resolutions Committee 
Address 
Dr. Herrell De Graff 
Babcock Professor of Food Economics 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Inauguration of Officers 


Entertainment Schedule 
Sunday, September 21 
Reception and Tea 
The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 


The Chicago Symphony Concert 
Walter Hendel, Conducting 
Orchestra Hall 


4:00 P.M. 


8:45 P.M. 


Monday, September 22 


Ladies’ Luncheon and Fashion Show 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Company 


The Palmer House, Grand Ballroom 


12:30 P.M. 


Tuesday, September 23 

Ladies’ Luncheon and Fashion Show 

Courtesy Marshall Field & Company 
The Palmer House, Grand Ballroom 

(Due to the large registration of ladies, a choice for the 
Monday or Tuesday luncheon will have fo be made.) 
Informal Reception 
The Conrad Hilton, Grand Ballroom 


12:30 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 
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Fighting Back. Quite naturally, 
the savings bank industry is up in 
arms over the whole affair. Both the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks and the Savings Banks 
Association of New York have urged 
savings bankers to attend the ABA 
convention, vote against the Roth 
amendment. Says Kilgore Mac- 
farlane, Jr., president of the latter 
organization: 

“The mutual savings banks certain- 
ly can do no less than support their 
position by exercising their right to 
vote in opposition to the amendment. 
The reasons advanced by Mr. Roth 
for his action are completely irrelevant 
to the question of membership by the 
mutual savings banks in the ABA, 
which historically has embraced all 
phases of the banking industry.”’ 


While savings bankers are expected 
to respond en masse, commercial 
banker sentiment on the expulsion 
question is much harder to judge, Mr. 
Roth’s polls notwithstanding. Indeed, 
it’s been the policy of a great many 
bankers, large and small, to maintain 
a discreet silence. 


Official View. Significant, how- 
ever, is the position of ABA president 
Welman. Says he: “‘While we have 
problems involving the issues raised by 
Mr. Roth, I feel that these problems 
can be solved within the ABA without 
denying membership privileges to 
mutual savings banks.” It is under- 
stood that association vice president 
Lee P. Miller shares this yiew. 


On a previous occasion, Mr. Wel- 
man commented: ‘(ABA) member- 
ship includes every shade of opinion 
and interest in the banking business. 
Sometimes the interests conflict. The 
membership of different types of banks 
with varying views does not prevent 
the association from making decisions 
for the general welfare of banking. 


“Should the banks with branches 
be expelled at the request of the unit 
banks? Should the unit banks be ex- 
pelled at the request of the branch 
bank institutions? What about the 
holding company banks? Should they 
be kicked out at the request of their 
critics? Then there are the par col- 
lection and nonpar banks. Should the 
nonpar collection banks be excluded 
at the request of the par collection 
banks? If the proposal to eliminate the 
mutual savings banks were encour- 
aged, what group of banks would be 
next? 


“The mutual savings banks have 
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been members of the American Bank- 
ers Association for many years. It is 
important for the banking business to 
remain united within the framework 
of its national organization.” 


How & Who. To pass, the Roth 
amendment will need a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and 
voting. Each member bank is entitled 
to one official delegate with voting 
privileges, as is each member branch. 
(However, the same individual cannot 
vote for both.) Latest figures show 
ABA’s total paid domestic bank and 
branch membership at 17,248, of which 
495 are mutuals. In addition, there are 
54 member banks in territories and 
dependencies of the U. S. with voting 
privileges. 

The voting is expected to be by 
secret ballot, a device last needed at 
an ABA convention in the hotly con- 
tested vice presidential election of 
1955. 


Cut & Dried. In sharp contrast to 
the 1955 hassle, this year’s ABA 
officer elections will produce no fire- 
works. Able, affable Lee P. Miller, 
president of Citizens Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Co. of Louisville, will auto- 
matically move into the presidency 
(succeeding country banker Joe Wel- 
man, who has gained a reputation as 
one of the hardest working presidents 
in the association’s history); and John 
W. Remington, president of Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Co., is unopposed for 
the ABA vice presidency. 


Mr. Miller, now 66, has been with 
Citizens Fidelity and its predecessors 





CALIFORNIA BANK'S KING 
He announced big plans. 





since 1911, was named president and a 
director in 1949. A longtime wheel 
horse in organized banking, he was for 
many years closely identified with the 
work of ABA’s legislative committees, 
particularly in the field of taxation. 

Mr. Remington joined Lincoln Ro- 
chester’s trust department in 1930, 
following a brief legal career. He be- 
came a vice president of the bank, then 
executive vice president and trust of- 
ficer, and finally president (in 1954). In 
ABA, he has served as president of the 
Trust Division and as a member of 
the Economic Policy Commission, 
Administrative Committee and Exec- 
utive Council. When the popular, 61- 
year-old Remington succeeds to the 
presidency of ABA in 1959, he will 
become the first upstate New Yorker 
ever to hold that office. 

One of the Biggest. Apart from the 
Roth amendment, this year’s formal 
convention program follows tradi- 
tional lines (page 6). As in the past, 
ABA has lined up an impressive array 
of rostrum headliners representing 
banking, industry and Government. 
All of this is expected to attract an 
attendance of more than 9,000, which 
would make it one of the biggest ABA 
conventions ever. 


MILESTONES 
Merger Minded 


A merger of two of the nation’s 
billion dollar banks is in the works. 
Subject to a host of governmental 
clearances and the final approval of 
both principals, 1) Firstamerica Corp. 
will acquire 80 per cent or more of the 
stock of California Bank, and 2) First 
Western Bank & Trust Co., First- 
america’s largest subsidiary, will be 
merged into or consolidated with 
California Bank. 

The understanding announced last 
month contemplates that 3.5 shares 
of Firstamerica stock will be offered 
in exchange for each of the approxi- 
mately 1,550,000 shares of California 
Bank stock outstanding. Firstamerica 
has already made formal application 
to the Federal Reserve Board for prior 
approval of the proposed acquisition 
under the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956. 

It is also contemplated that upon 
completion of the acquisition and mer- 
ger, Frank L. King, now president of 
California Bank, would become chief 
executive officer of both Firstamerica 
and the combined bank and that the 
head offices of both organizations 
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would be in Los Angeles. At present, 
Firstamerica and First Western are 
headquartered in San Francisco. 

California Bank has resources of 
$1.1 billion, operates 63 branch offices 
in Los Angeles and vicinity. First 
Western has assets of $1.0 billion and 
maintains 99 branches, mostly in the 
central and northern parts of the 
state. 


The First Three 


The first development corporation 
to be formed under provisions of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, signed into law last month by 
President Eisenhower, will be spon- 
sored by The Citizens & Southern 
National Bank. C&S will invest $325,- 
000 in the new Georgia corporation, 
and C&S affiliates will put up $60,000. 
(The new law authorizes insured banks 
to invest an amount equal to 1 per 
cent of their capital and surplus in 
such development companies. ) 

An additional $115,000 will be 
sought from other private sources, 
bringing the total initial private in- 
vestment to $500,000. The latter 
amount will be matched by a partici- 
pation in the form of loans and invest- 
ments from the Government’s Small 
Business Administration, as author- 
ized under the law. 

According to last month’s announce- 
ment by C&S president Mills B. Lane, 
the new corporation is being formed 
to provide a pool of venture capital 
for small and expanding businesses. 
This capital, he said, will enable the 
smalls to secure bank credit, and 
make it unnecessary for them to seek 
direct Government help. 

Meanwhile, Standard Financial 
Corp. announced that it would spon- 
sor a small business investment com- 
pany in New York, and Mercantile 
National Bank of Miami Beach an- 
nounced similar intentions in Florida. 


Change & Progress 

@ National State Bank of Newark 
(resources: $302 million) and Federal 
Trust Co. of Newark ($86 million) 
will combine in the biggest bank 
merger in New Jersey history, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Comp- 
troller. The merger is expected to be- 
come effective October 10. 


@ Financial General Corp., through 
its subsidiary, Intermediate Credit 
Corp., has entered the field of large- 
scale aircraft equipment lease finan- 
cing. The project contemplates joint 
participation by certain large banks, 





C&S’ LANE 
New help for smalls. 


insurance companies, 
trust funds. 


@C. F. Childs & Co., specialists in 
Government securities, launched a 
new subsidiary, Childs Securities 
Corp. The new firm will do a general 
business in corporate securities. 


@ Fidelity Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 
merged the Potter Bank & Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh. Fidelity now has 
17 banking offices, resources of $342 
million. 

@ Bishop National Bank, largest ($267 
million) bank in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, marked its 100th anniversary. 
Only two other banks west of the 
Rocky Mountains are older. 

® Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co. ($435 million) will merge The 
Torrington (Conn.) National Bank & 
Trust Co. ($28 million), subject to the 
approval of stockholders and _ the 
Comptroller. It is expected that the 
merger will become effective on or 
about Nov. 1. 

@ James Talcott, Inc., big commercial 
financing and factoring organization, 
acquired Credit-America Corp., a 
specialist in the financing of heavy 
construction equipment and other 
income-producing machinery. The lat- 
ter’s commercial instalment receiv- 
ables now outstanding approximate 
$12.5 million. 

@ Hornblower & Weeks, investment 
bankers and brokers, marked its 70th 
anniversary of operations under the 
original name. Founded in Boston, 
the firm now has 16 offices located in 
14 cities. 


pension and 





@ Pennroad Corp., large ($100 mil- 
lion) closed-end investment company, 
will change its name to Madison 
Fund, Inc., subject to stockholder 
approval at a special meeting in Octo- 
ber. Although Pennroad was originally 
organized as a holding company by 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, there has been no connection 
between the two since 1939. 


BANK STOCKS 
The Sales Picture 


Even though commercial banks 
have doubled their capital accounts 
since the end of World War II, the 
ratio of capital to risk assets has de- 
clined from 26 to 15 per cent, accord- 
ing to the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The commission has just com- 
pleted a study of problems facing 
banks in selling common stock to in- 
crease their capital funds. 

The commission observes that ‘‘ex- 
panding loan demand in the years 
ahead is likely to put further pressure 
on bank capital positions.” 


As a part of a broad study of capi- 
tal and earnings problems of commer- 
cial banks, the Economic Policy Com- 
mission sought information from a 
“representative” group of banks that 
sold common stock for cash during 
1957. The responses covered stock 
issues ranging in size from $40,000 
to $120 million. 

The commission notes in its report 
that retained profits ‘‘have been the 
main source of new bank capital 
funds since the end of World War II. 
However, among national banks, sales 
of stock have become more numerous. 
During the years 1952-57, sales of 
national bank shares yielded 32 per 
cent of the total amount of new 
capital, including retained profits, 
compared with 19 per cent in the 
years 1946-51. 

“For most banks the retention of 
profits has not provided sufficient 
capital in the postwar period to keep 
up with the growth of risk assets. By 
selling new stock, however, some 
banks have greatly improved their 
capital ratios. It was for this reason, 
more than any other, that the banks 
included in the survey decided to sell 
stock.” 


About 34 per cent of the partici- 
pating banks indicated that one of 
the reasons they sold stock was to 
put them in a better position to meet 
increase in 


a future loan volume. 
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At the A. B. A. Convention 


Make yourself at home at 
The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Welcome! Once again we, at The 
First National Bank of Chicago, in- 
vite you to our city—this time for 
the 84th A.B.A. Convention. 

Ss From the 21st through the 24th of 
September we'll be visiting with you, 
attending stimulating meetings, re- 
newing old friendships and making 
new ones. 

We hope you'll drop into our bank 
while you’re here. Our telephones 
and secretarial services are at your 
disposal. Come on in and sample our 


brand of good Midwestern hospitality ! 


84th Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association 


CHICAGO 






The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


PosiT 









MEMBER FEDERAL DE INSURANCE 





CORPORATIO 
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Thirty-one per cent increased capital 
to enable them to make larger loans 
to individual customers. Other rea- 
sons for selling shares were: needed 
improvements in the bank’s quarters, 
the desire to increase the number of 
shareholders, the opening of new 
branches, and the growth of business. 
About 25 per cent of the banks com- 
plied with suggestions made by super- 
visory authorities. 

And Con. The commission notes 
that while the sale of new stock has 
important advantages as a means of 
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improving capital structures, some 
bankers hold that such action is not 
feasible for most banks. They argue 
that in many cases the sale of new 
bank shares can be accomplished only 
at prices that reflect discounts from 
book values and that such sales result 
in a reduction of the book values of 
existing shares. Also, acquisition of 
new capital makes only a small direct 
contribution to a bank’s earning as- 
sets, while increasing the number of 
shares among which earnings and 
dividends must be distributed. 
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Survey results, however, were that 
34 per cent of the banks sold shares 
at book value or higher. The remain- 
ing 66 per cent apparently felt that 
the advantages of a better capital 
position outweighed the disadvan- 
tages. A stronger capital position, the 
study notes, may enable a bank to 
attract new business and to shift more 
assets to higher-yield credits, thus 
offsetting much of any reduction in 
earnings per share resulting from the 
sale of new stock. 

The survey showed that even 
though small banks do not have 
access to a wide market for their 
stock, size is not the chief factor af- 
fecting the ability of a bank to sell its 
shares on favorable terms. While 
stock sales were proportionately less 
frequent among small banks in 1957, 
15 per cent of the participating banks 
had less than $5 million in deposits 
and 42 per cent less than $10 million. 
In fact, small banks sold more stock 
in relation to their capital accounts 
than did larger institutions. On the 
average, the small banks appeared to 
have sold their shares at lower prices 
in relation to book values of existing 
shares than did larger institutions. 
However, some small banks sold 
shares at substantial premiums over 
book value. 

Of course, one of the biggest fac- 
tors influencing prices at which banks 
sold shares was their past record of 
earnings and dividends. 

Sweetened Shares. Many of the 
banks took special measures to make 
their shares attractive to investors 
and facilitate marketing. These in- 
cluded such means as stock dividends, 
stock splits, and raising the cash divi- 
dend rate. Frequently such measures, 
together with the sale of new shares, 
constituted a single capital expansion 
program. 

In any case, the commission’s report 
says, “40 per cent of the banks, both 
large and small, experienced no dif- 
ficulty in selling shares.’”’ Some have 
waiting lists of ‘‘willing investors.” 

About 15 per cent of the banks sold 
their shares to existing stockholders 
exercising pre-emptive rights on a 
pro-rata basis. In another 15 per cent 
of the cases, some shareholders did not 
purchase their full pro-rata rights and 
the balance of shares was sold to other 
existing stockholders. About 70 per 
cent of the banks sold some shares to 
new holders, with proportions going 
to new stockholders ranging from small 
percentages to 90 per cent or more. 
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Dividend, Share Changes 


@ Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
raised its quarterly dividend to 60 
cents a share, payable October 1 to 
holders of record September 15. This, 
in effect, boosts the annual rate from 
$2.30 to $2.40. The bank’s last divi- 
dend change was effective October 1, 
1957, when the annual rate was hiked 
from $2. 

@ Firstamerica Corp. (page 7) de- 
clared an initial quarterly dividend of 
20 cents a share, payable September 
30. Firstamerica, organized to take 
over the banking interests of Trans- 
america Corp., was officially launched 
July 1. 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES 
The New Top at GM 


The world’s largest manufacturing 
company has turned to its financial 
staff for a new chief executive. Last 
month 56-year-old Frederic G. Don- 
ner was elected chairman and chief 
executive officer of General Motors 
Corp. to succeed Harlow H. Curtice 
(as chief exec) and Albert Bradley (as 
chairman). Messrs. Curtice and Brad- 
ley are retiring as active officers but 
will continue as directors and mem- 
bers of the finance committee. Named 
president and chief operating officer of 
GM was John F. Gordon, 58. 

Mr. Donner joined GM’s financial 
staff in 1926, became successively as- 
sistant treasurer, general assistant 
treasurer and vice president in charge 
of the financial staff. In 1956 he was 
named executive vice president and 
chairman of the financial policy com- 
mittee. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Belgian Credit 


In connection with ‘‘the consolida- 
tion of certain short-term external 
obligations,’ the Kingdom of Belgium 
has arranged with a group of American 
banks a three-year interim credit for 
$60 million. Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York and J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc. are managers of the credit. Also 
participating: 

The First National City Bank of 
New York, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, Manufacturers Trust Co., 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, The 
Hanover Bank, Irving Trust Co., 
Belgian-American Banking Corp., 
Grace National Bank, Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co., Bank of America, 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
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Trust Co. of Chicago, The Northern 
Trust Co., The Philadelphia National 
Bank, The First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Provident Trades- 
mens Bank & Trust Co. and The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston. 


TRUST INVESTMENTS 
Case Study 


In 1957 the Committee on Trust 
Investments of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association set 
up a hypothetical trust of $100,000, 
all in cash, to be administered for a 


widow with two dependent sons. The 
“trustees” were given wide discre- 
tionary powers, including the right 
to encroach on principal to meet ex- 
traordinary expenses and to provide 
for the education of the sons. This 
year the committee has reviewed four 
possible “investment programs’”’ in the 
light of present conditions. 


The first proposed program, as orig- 
inally established, was for holding 
approximately $2,000 in cash, and in- 
vesting the remainder in bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks. Accord- 


ingly, 40.5 per cent of the fund was 
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used to buy Government and utility 
bonds yielding collectively 4.0 per 
cent at market values. Preferred 
stocks chosen were in a railroad and a 
steel corporation. Common stocks were 
spread among banks, utilities, chemi- 
cals, glass, autos, mining, shipping and 
petroleum. The anticipated yield from 
dividends was 4.7 per cent. 

The second program was for diver- 
sification of investments according to 
the following percentages: cash .8, 
bonds 34.1, mortgages 15, preferred 
stocks 5.3, and common stocks 44.8. 
The proposed purchase of securities 
at “market value’”’ included bonds and 
preferred stocks of leading industries, 
railroads and utilities, and $15,000 in 
5\4 per cent mortgages. The antici- 
pated yield was 4.6 per cent on the 
$54,445 invested. The holdings of 
common stocks were spread among 
utilities, petroleum, railroads, chemi- 
cal and manufacturing companies 
with both earnings and growth pros- 
pects. The yield on $44,770 was an- 
ticipated at 3.9 per cent. 

A third plan proposed investment 
of the $100,000 in $30,202 of securities 
representing manufacturing, utilities, 
railroad equipment trusts and food 
manufacturers. Preferred stocks to- 
taling $20,005 represented textiles, 
utilities, petroleum, chemicals and gas 
transmission companies; while com- 
mon stocks represented gas, invest- 
ment shares, drugs, railroads, con- 
tainers, chemicals, paper, electrical 
manufacturing, tobacco, power and 
refining. The average yield was esti- 
mated at about 4.5 per cent. 

The fourth program was planned 
for 20 per cent of the fund to be in- 
vested in Governments, finance com- 
pany paper and merchandising com- 
pany bonds, and 80 per cent in a 
diversified list of common stocks in- 
cluding containers, manufacturing, 
steel, corn products, railroads, chemi- 
cals and petroleum. The yield was 
planned for 4 per cent. 

How They Look Now. After one 
year’s experience, the committee mem- 
bers figured the results on actual mar- 
ket values and yields paid on the is- 
sues. In the first plan, an aggregate 
yield of 4.1 per cent was realized when 
the “rights” on various stock issues 
were ignored. The committee re- 
ported that the anticipated yield could 
not be obtained under today’s condi- 
tions with the issues purchased and if 
the investments were to be made now, 
the amount of short-term Treasury 
issues would be reduced in favor of 
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longer maturities. Three of the stocks 
with the most promising futures did 
not perform as anticipated. However, 
the committee would recommend no 
change in its program in the light of 
its long range character. At best as an 
alternative, a small amount of indus- 
trial stock could be sold and the funds 
reinvested in a merchandising com- 
pany. 

In the second plan, the cash needed 
for the family was provided by amor- 
tization of a mortgage, maturity of 
bonds, and sale of rights on one of the 
stocks. The committee reports it 
would make no change in its fixed 
income investments, but would shift 
some manufacturing and chemical 
stock to steel, paper and railroad is- 
sues. Even after withdrawal of $2,000, 
annual income of the fund has been 
reduced by only $71. 

The third program, which included 
mortgage investments, contemplates 
sale of some convertible preferred 
stocks in which shares are selling be- 
low the conversion parity and rein- 
vestment in utility and steel bonds. 
In the preferred stocks, some gas and 
chemicals would be shifted to improve 
income. Only one minor sale of rail- 
road shares to buy into a coal mining 
and a marketing company was recom- 
mended in the common stock holdings 
to improve prospects for value appre- 
ciation. 

The fourth plan would see the 
greater shift in investments, as ‘‘the 
hazards of depreciation of the dollar 
warrant a continued heavy commit- 
ment in equities.”” As a consequence, 
the committee recommends reinvest- 
ment of a $5,000 maturing Govern- 
ment issue and funds from share 
sales, to Fannie May bonds and a 
utility and chemical corporation. On 
the original plan, the investment yield 
was 4 per cent, and growth of $806.25 
and $874.25 was realized for the bonds 
and stock holdings respectively. 

In summarizing its report, the com- 
mittee calls attention to the reversal 
in the money market and wide fluc- 
tuations in values of stocks and bonds 
during the year. 

“In retrospect we have seen a rap- 
idly changing situation in the se- 
curities market, which only empha- 
sizes the basic principle of selectivity 
and constant supervision in sound 
investment management, and the im- 
portance of studying recent develop- 
ments to see how unforeseen events 
might change our investment con- 
cept.” 
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Compare! 


ONLY BURROUGHS) 
GIVES YOU] 

SOPHISTICATED 

! ELECTRONIC | 
TECHNIQUES 


For your own protection, by all means compare the Bur- 

roughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine with others 

now on the market—before you make this all-important 
investment. The Burroughs is the one machine that brings & 
you truly sophisticated electronic techniques—such as: 


dollar balance, sign of balance, check count 
balance, posting line position and alert signals. 


Advanced design and functions that make it 
possible to use simple, practical forms that are 


easy to fold, easy to mail. 
@ Computer-type modified binary code. 


@ Compactness—the design that can only come 
@ Three thin magnetic ink stripes, in less than from full and knowing utilization of the ad- 
one inch of space, that store account number, vantages of electronics applied to accounting. 
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Yet that’s only the beginning of the exclusive advantages— 
such as full electronic verification and the scientifically 
sloped keyboard with only 4 motorbars—built into the 
Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine for you. 


Yes, compare! See for yourself how advanced your electronic 
bookkeeping can be—turning out more work at a faster 
pace with greater accuracy and economy than you’d think 
possible. Just call our nearby branch office today for full 
details. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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This statue by William 
Couper was unveiled 

in 1909 by Longfellow's 
granddaughter, Erica 
Thorp, daughter of 
"laughing Allegra” of 
"The Children’s Hour” 





Ollie Athins 


Pay to Vion W- oLbna filo. or order... 


. was the way our draft was drawn in 1848, 
payable to the beloved American poet whose 


endorsement is duplicated in our headline.* 


In any case, it serves to remind us that IN 
likeness is reproduced here from the statue WASHINGTON. D.C... WE’°VE KNOWN 
which sits contemplatively in the little tri- JUST ABOUT EVERYBODY 
angle at Connecticut Avenue and M Street, : 

Northwest. 


Today, as in 1848, Washington's largest bank 
is. serving Americans in all walks of life with 
a constantly modernized and improved bank. 
ing technique, plus the warm personal service 
that has characterized our institution since 


the days of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 


We do not know the purpose of this draft 
for $225 written 110 years ago and reproduced 
above, but we like to think it was in payment 
of a bit of verse. Longfellow’s signature of 
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While the 85th Congress was a productive one generally, it passed few of 
the bills that directly concerned the financial community. Upon adjournment last 
month, all pending bills automatically died. 

Biggest casualty, bankwise, was the Financial Institutions Act. The big 
omnibus bill passed the Senate but was killed in the House Banking Committee by a 
small but vocal group headed by Reps. Patman (D., Tex.) and Multer (D., N.Y.). 

While the great bulk of the bill’s many provisions were non-controversial, a 
few——-regarding, for example, bank mergers, cumulative voting, stock options——evoked 
heated argument. ABA backed nearly all of the bill’s provisions. 


Also dead for this year is the Federal Reserve’s reserve requirement bill. 
The bill would have 1) authorized the Fed to permit member banks to count vault 
cash as part of their legally required reserves; 2) permitted the Fed to reclass— 
ify individual banks in central reserve and reserve cities to lower reserve 
classifications; and 3) lowered the range over which the Fed may vary reserve 
requirements for central reserve city banks to 10-20 per cent (from 13-26). 

The bill was introduced with no serious expectation of passage this year, 
but prospects for eventual legislation are good. ABA supports the proposals. 


Two bills relating to mutual savings banks and savings and loan associa-— 
tions stirred up considerable controversy but did not get far. One would have 
established a system of national mutual savings banks, and permitted S&Ls and 
state-—chartered savings banks to convert into national mutual savings banks. 

The second bill would have reduced the loss reserve ceiling of S&Ls and 
savings banks to 5 per cent of withdrawable accounts (from 12 per cent), and 
limited the deduction for dividends paid on share accounts to 3 per cent. 

Both measures figure in the battle to oust mutuals from ABA (page 5). 


No action was taken on the bill to permit commercial banks to underwrite 
and deal in state and municipal revenue bonds. ABA backs the idea, but IBA, 
despite a large commercial bank membership, is opposed. 


One piece of financial legislation that did pass was the Small Business 
Investment Act. The act provides for the establishment of special investment 
companies that will provide long-term loans and equity capital for smalls. SBA 
will match private funds invested in the new companies, and has a revolving fund 
of $250 million for this purpose. The law also authorizes banks to invest 1 per 
cent of their capital and surplus in such companies (page 8). 

Banks with trust departments also will be affected by the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act, passed last month. This act requires full 
disclosure of the financial operations of all pension and welfare funds. Banks 
administer corporate pension funds with assets of about $20 billion. 
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What’s a sea captain doing 2250 miles from sea? 


Most people never think of Chicago as a 
seaport. But, actually, as early as the 1830’s 
there were direct exports between Chicago 
and Europe. 

What’s more, with the expansion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Chicago will be one of 
the busiest seaports anywhere. Over ninety 
percent of overseas ships making inland calls 
will turn around here. 

That means, if your customers are in- 
terested in export trade, you certainly should 
be interested in the foreign department facili- 


ties of the Continental Illinois Bank. 

Our Foreign Department has seen over 
75 years of steady growth. On a typical day, 
‘this department exchanged 1454 cables, wires 
and pieces of mail with 45 foreign countries 
... sent cargo sailing over 250,000 miles. 

Next time you’re in Chicago, we hope 
you'll drop in and see one of America’s biggest 
and busiest foreign departments in action. 
When you do, you’ll see why so many of our 
correspondents use it as their department. 

We’d like to have you make it yours, too. 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
BANK EARNINGS 


NOE Will Be Down a Bit this Year 
But Security Profits Will Be Large 


Bank earnings depend on many things: the reserve position of the banking 
system, loan demand, interest rates, new banking techniques, operating 
efficiency. Following is an analysis of such factors as they affected bank 
earnings in 1957—and as they are likely to affect bank earnings for 1958. 


APPILY, bank earnings have a 
broader base than is generally 
realized; moreover, the base 

has been getting broader and more 
diversified year after year with the 
growth of investment income, the de- 
velopment and expansion of consumer 
lending, the wider use of service 
charges and other changes in banking. 
The earnings of the modern, well- 
rounded commercial bank, which has 
been aptly called a department store 
of finanee, arise from loans, invest- 
ments and services. The relative im- 
portance of each source earningswise 
is readily apparent from an analysis 
of the 1957 results of the insured com- 
mercial banks (which account for 
about 99 per cent of all commercial 
bank assets). 
@ Loans are still by far the most im- 
portant source of earnings; indeed, for 
the insured commercial banks in 1957, 
interest and discount on loans 
. amounted to more than 214 times in- 
vestment income. Loan earnings, of 
eourse, depend not only on the volume 
of loans but also on the rate of interest 
realized on that volume. In 1957, 
average loan volume of the insured 
*Mr. Rodgers is professor of banking in the Gradu- 


ate School of Business Administration, New York 
University. 
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By RAYMOND RODGERS 
Special Contributing Editor* 


commercial banks was at an all-time 
peak of $91.6 billion and the average 
rate earned on loans rose to 5.42 per 
cent, a level which had not been seen 
since the 1920’s. The combination of 
greater volume and higher rates re- 
sulted in an increase of 12 per cent in 
income from the loan portfolio over 
1956. 


@ Investments are of course the next 


The Trend of 
Bank Earnings* 
(In millions) 


NOE** 


$ 998 
1,058 
1,135 
1,208 
1,322 
1,228 
1,624 

1956 1,960 

1957 1,933 

1958 (est.) 1,910 


Year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


wp*** 


831 
937 
908 
990 
1,026 
1,307 
1,156 
1,217 
1,374 
1,520 


*All insured commercial banks. Data for 
1949-57 are from FDIC reports; figures 
for 1958 are BANKERS MONTHLY esti- 
mates. 

**Net operating earnings after taxes. 


***Net profits after taxes, reserves and 
security transactions. 





most important source of bank reve- 
nue. Although average securities hold- 
ings of the insured commercial banks 
amounted to $73.9 billion in 1957, 
earnings from this source were only 
$1.9 billion, as compared with $4.9 
billion on loans. This was largely due 
to the much lower average yield of 
2.51 per cent on investments. 


@ Service charges on deposit accounts 
provided another $441 million of in- 
come to the insured commercial banks 
in 1957. Despite their present impor- 
tance, such service charges are a mod- 
ern device in the continual fight to 
maintain a satisfactory margin over 
costs. Many older bankers can re- 
member when service charges were not 
only inconsequential, but were active- 
ly opposed by most bankers. 


@ Trust department earnings 
amounted to $355 million in 1957, up 
10 per cent over 1956. Roughly 3,000 
of the 138,165 insured commercial 
banks conduct a trust business. 


@ Other current earnings, including 
those of foreign departments, other 
charges on loans, and miscellaneous 
charges, fees, etc., contributed a 
further $520 million last year to the 
earnings of the insured commercial 
banks. 
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The growing importance of income 
from sources other than loans and in- 
vestments makes total bank income 
more stable. Such service income is 
not as closely dependent on business 
conditions and interest rates as are 
earnings on loans and investments. 


And investment income itself, be- 
cause of money management and the 
assumption of greater responsibility by 
the Government for employment and 
business activity, has more stability 
than in the past. One of the most 
notable postwar financial develop- 
ments has been not only the greater 
dependence of the banks on invest- 
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ments for earnings, but, more particu- 
larly, the substitution of investments 
for loans as loans decline, and vice 
versa. 


When loan demand mounts and the 
Federal Reserve does not make suffi- 
cient reserves available (as in a period 
of credit restraint) for further credit 
expansion, the banks sell securities in 
order to meet the demand for loans. 
Conversely, when loans decline, the 
banks turn to investments for earn- 
ings and utilization of the credit ex- 
pansion made possible by the in- 
creased reserves created by the 
Reserve authorities. And it should be 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
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kept in mind that the Government’s 
anti-cyclical efforts in a slowing econo- 
my (i.e., increased spending, deficit 
financing) make plenty of Govern- 
ment securities available at the very 
time that loan demand is shrinking. 


From Gross to Net 


Gross earnings, such as set forth 
above, are quite different from net 
before-tax earnings, which are those 
available for the owners and the tax- 
gatherers after expenses have been 
paid. In common with other lines of 
industry, banks are suffering from the 
profit squeeze of higher expenses, par- 
ticularly wages, interest paid on sav- 
ings and time deposits, and taxes. 

Salaries and wages of the officers and 
clerks, as might be expected, consti- 
tute the most important item of ex- 
pense of the commercial banks. In 
1957, for example, the insured com- 
mercial banks paid 91,597 officers $774 
million, and paid their 452,218 other 
employees $1.5 billion. 


Interest on time and savings de- 
posits constitutes the next most im- 
portant expense of the commercial 
banks. And it is this expense (a con- 
trollable one despite much talk to the 
contrary by commercial bankers) that 
has shown the sharpest rise in recent 
years. In fact, expenditures of $1.1 
billion for this purpose in 1957 were 
42 per cent greater than such outlays 
in 1956. 


Other current expenses, particularly 
research, rental, maintenance and de- 
preciation costs of the great increase 
in mechanization of bank operations, 
added a further $1.7 billion to the 
costs of operation. 


Bank earnings are of course also 
affected by swings in non-operating 
income and losses. With changes in 
credit policy and business activity, 
these items can be quite substantial. 
In 1957, income of the insured com- 
mercial banks was increased only $198 
million by recoveries, transfers from 
reserve accounts, and profits on secu- 
rities sold, whereas in .1954 these 
sources contributed $631 million to 
income. 


In the same fashion, losses, charge- 
offs, and transfers to reserves can ef- 
fect a sizeable reduction in net earn- 
ings. In 1957, it was necessary for the 
insured banks to set aside $757 mil- 
lion for these purposes. While this was 
$237 million less than was required in 
1956, it was $204 million more than 
was needed in 1954. 
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In weighing the outlook for bank 
earnings, it is important to keep in 
mind that both Government policy 
and monetary policy prevent bank 
assets from contracting when business 
slows up on any consequential basis. 
On the contrary, expansion of bank 
assets is resorted to in an effort to 
offset the decline in business activity. 
Thus, in the recent period of econom- 
ic contraction, bank assets not only 
did not contract, they started on a 
new expansion of large proportions. 


In a broad sense, bank earnings de- 
pend on the expansion power of the 
banks with respect to their loans and 
investments. Basically, the ability of 
banks to increase their loans and—or 
their investments depends on their re- 
serve position. Their reserve position, 
in turn, depends on the reserve poli- 
ciés of the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties. Thus, the Reserve banks may 
make reserves available for further ex- 
pansion or reduce existing reserves 
through decreases or increases in re- 
serve requirements. The same results 
can be attained through open market 
purchases and sales of Government 
securities (primarily bills). 


Earnings also depend, naturally, on 


Our corporate customers and correspondent banks make regular use of 
our unique tri-state banking operation. With seventeen complete banking 
offices, The Bank of California provides on-the-spot credit information, fast 
collection of items, concentration of funds, and all other banking services 
in all three Pacific Coast states...California, Oregon and Washington. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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the size and the nature of the demand 
for loans. Likewise, earnings on in- 
vestments are materially affected by 
the position and needs of the Treasury. 
And the final determinant of earnings 
is, of course, the rate of interest which 
can be realized on earning assets. 


A careful weighing of the probabili- 
ties in these-fields during the months 
ahead will give sufficient underpinning 
for a sound, conservative estimate of 
future earnings. 


Considering the business readjust- 
ment, loans have held up remarkably 
well so far in 1958. While commercial, 
industrial and agricultural loans of the 
weekly reporting member banks have 
been as much as 6 per cent below 
comparable weeks in 1957, total loans 
have been down only around 1 per 
cent—and the January to June (1958) 
decline was even less. 


During the second half of the year, 
a modest increase in loans can be an- 
ticipated. Seasonal factors will push 
toward an increase; so will the moder- 
ate improvement in business, which 
now seems likely. However, no mate- 
rial improvement in the average rate 
earned on outstanding loans can be 
anticipated in the period. Therefore, 


since interest rates will be lower than 
last year and volume will be but 
little changed, earnings from loans 
must be expected to decline. 


Investments will come to the rescue 
of total earnings for the year. Invest- 
ment income of the insured banks was 
8 per cent higher in 1957 than in 1956, 
and it should be considerably higher 
this year. Although yields are down, 
security holdings of banks have in- 
creased 10 to 20 per cent so far this 
year, and further substantial increase, 
particularly in Government security 
holdings, is inevitable. 

The deficit of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the current fiscal year now 
promises to reach some $12 billion 
(if not more), most of which will come 
in the last six months of calendar 1958 
because of our unbalanced tax collec- 
tions. The banks will, of course, have 
to buy the major portion of the securi- 
ties issued to cover the deficit, as it is 
only through bank credit expansion 
that such a large sum can be raised 
under present conditions. 


Obviously, the Federal Reserve 
banks will have to supply the neces- 
sary reserves to support this expan- 
sion. In fact, there is a possibility that 
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reserve requirements will be cut further 
in order to support Treasury financing. 


In view of the increase that has al- 
ready taken place and the substantial 
increase that must be anticipated in 
the holdings of securities, it seems in- 
evitable that income from investments 
will be greater in 1958 than in 1957. 


Service charges on deposit accounts 
were 14 per cent higher in 1957 than 
in the previous year. It seems highly 
likely that this upward trend will con- 
tinue. While other service income is 
difficult to estimate quantitatively, it 
seems probable that it, too, will in- 
crease again. 


Big Switch 


The outlook for non-operating in- 
come is quite encouraging. 


In 1957, the insured banks took 
capital losses of $237 million on securi- 
ties. Although these losses reduced 
the income tax burden, since they 
were deductible from regular income, 
they were nonetheless a charge against 
earnings. During the first half of 1958, 
in sharp contrast, most banks rang 
up large profits on securities. 


Of course, the present drop in bond 
prices will pare down such profits in 
the second half. And it’s quite pos- 
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sible that banks may deem it prudent 
to set aside somewhat larger amounts 
for reserves and losses on loans. 


Even so, non-operating profits in 
1958 will be larger than in 1957. 


Wages and salaries will be higher 
again, but the increase will not be as 
pronounced as in 1957. The costs of 
machinery and systems will also in- 
crease. 


And, unfortunately, so will the in- 
terest paid on time and savings de- 
posits. Although the total interest 
paid on time and savings deposits 
showed a 42 per cent increase in 1957, 
the uptrend in this expense must be 
expected to continue. Such deposits 
increased some $5 billion during the 
first six months of the year, and seem 
likely to rise still further. Moreover, 
banks are finding that it is much 
easier to increase such rates than to 
cut them. Increased volume and 
sticky rates make higher costs on such 
deposits inevitable. 


How It All Adds Up 


Weighing all the factors, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that, although 
net operating earnings of the com- 
mercial banks for 1958 will be smaller 
than in 1957, the decline will not be 
very large. As compared with 1957, 
average loan volume will be down 
slightly and the average rate earned 
on loans also will be down. Invest- 
ment holdings will be sharply higher, 
but the average yield will be down. 
The higher costs on time and savings 
deposits will press even more sharply 
on profits. 


Non-operating income will be higher 
this year, primarily because of capital 
gains already taken. 


The sharp late-1957, early-1958 de- 
cline in interest rates will affect the 
large banks much more than medium- 
sized and smaller institutions. Only 
the large banks have sizeable amounts 
of loans affected by the lower prime 
rate. Because of the time lag in loan 
and investment turnover, any firming 
of rates that may accompany busi- 
ness recovery in the second half will 
not have an important effect on 1958 
bank earnings. 


The volume of deposits will rise 
sharply in 1958 and create a need for 
still further capital increases. It fol- 
lows that banks will continue a con- 
servative dividend policy and, where 
needed, should utilize stock dividends 
to increase capital at a faster rate. 
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Investment Survey 


Governments « Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 





Summer of 1958 represented a long day's journey back into the night for bond 
prices. Spectacular gains of October—April were all but erased in three months. 

An emerging picture of return to a flattened yield pattern, high money market 
rates, long-term Treasury yields approaching 4 per cent, is the story of the day. 

Bank investment portfolios once more are experiencing effects of a shift to-— 
ward credit restraint by the Federal Reserve and record financing estimated for 
months ahead. Depreciation is generally less extensive than last year because many 


institutions realized capital gains and engaged in some maturity shortening in late 
spring and early summer. 


At the center of the panorama is the ancient equation of supply and demand. 
Total corporate and municipal borrowing, at a new record in the first half of 1958, 
is continuing its heady spree despite some postponements and higher interest costs. 
The Treasury's needs for new funds before the end of the year are estimated at more 
than $5.5 billion. 

But determined to check inflation psychology as well as inflationary credit 
expansion (in the belief that restrictive measures in 1954 were too little, too 
late), the Fed has acted swiftly to check speculation and misuse of credit: hiking, 
stock margin requirements back to 70 per cent from 50 per cent, boosting the dis— 
count rate to 2 per cent, and allowing the level of free reserves to decline grad- 
ually as seasonal loan demand begins to expand. 

The adamant policy of the Fed, plus "up" signs in the economy (indicating 
that rising business loans may place fresh pressure on the supply of funds) has 
been reacting for weeks on a wary market. 


Seldom before have the bond markets- discounted anticipated developments so 
extensively. For example, longest—term Treasuries at the end of August were down 
more than ten points below spring highs, medium—terms were down more than four and 
the 90—day bill rate had almost quadrupled its spring low of 0.58 per cent. 

Strangely, this steep decline occurred chiefly at a time when bank loans were 
lagging, credit abundant and bank liquidity high. The answer, of course, lay 


in the increasing significance of market psychology as a major force, as opposed 
to simple supply and demand for funds. 


Short-term rates, led by 90-day bills, began to march sharply upward in 
August. Major reason for this was anticipated Treasury borrowing of almost all its 
cash needs for the remainder of the year in the less—than—one—year range. 

As this is written, the Treasury is busy considering ways and means to raise 
its funds and thereby meet part of the estimated $12 billion fiscal-1959 deficit. 

Officials are considering enlarged 90-day bill offerings. They also are 
receiving suggestions that the cycle of bill offerings be expanded to include 180- 
day, 270—day, and other similar longer issues. This practice has proved successful in 
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the United Kingdom, originator of 90-day bills. 


Proponents say this is a convenient way of raising additional funds without ‘ 
putting new pressure on the bond markets. 


Radical moves to fund the lopsided debt are a constant possibility, but there 
are great practical obstacles preventing any simple solution. For example, success— 
ful conversion of a large amount of floating debt into longer maturities was much 
more easily accomplished in Canada. Only nine banks were involved and there were 


no great legislative objections to increasing interest costs on the debt in order to 
improve its balance. 


months. Price fluctuations have been wide. 





Dealers, positions are very light and even moderate offerings of long-term 
issues have consistently resulted in wide markdowns. Contributing to the thinness 
of the market, banks and other institutions are locked in their portfolios because 
of tax reasons. Losses taken on Governments sold between now and year-end must in 
many cases be applied against profits which were realized earlier in the year; these 
long-term gains, of course, are taxable at only half the regular rate—and most in- 
stitutions are interested in applying losses only against income taxable at the 
regular rate. Hence, an already thin market loses one more source of trading. 

One of the characteristics of the newly—depressed market is the widening 
spread between Treasuries and agency issues. At the end of August, there was a yield 


gap of about 35 basis points between the 1 5/8s due August 1, 1959, and the Federal 
Land Bank 1 3/4s due October 20, 1959. 


we 

Thinness and an absence of bids have characterized the Government market for | 
| 

| 


Municipal bond yields have adjusted sharply upward following the tightening in 
the money market and downturn in Governments. Yields have returned to levels of 
November 1957. A buyer’s market prevails. 

Inventories of dealers have been cut well below highs of earlier this year, 
but still are substantial. Despite postponement of certain large offerings, the 
calendar is heavy for the fall months. Yields on short maturities have begun to 
increase more sharply than long yields, following some slackening of heavy bank 
demand over recent months. 

Among larger issues scheduled are $30 million Ohio thorofares, $7.5 million 
Calcasieu Parish, La., obligations and $12.5 million Florida schools. 


Corporation debt offerings in the first half of 1958 exceeded any other half-— 
year on record. Offerings aggregated $5.4 billion, about $350 million more than 
in the first six months of 1957. 

The heavy flow of offerings is continuing: Standard 0il (Indiana) is borrowing 
$200 million via long-term debentures; Pacific Telephone & Telegraph plans a Novem— 
ber offering of $80 million 32-year debentures; Southwestern Bell will market $110 
million in debentures; Consumers Power is scheduled to market a $35 million mort— 
gage issue and National Fuel Gas $25 million of debentures. 

An example of the sharp upsurge in interest cost was provided by the AA-rated 
$50 million Southern California Edison mortgages, which were only a fair success 





although priced to yield 4.5 per cent. This sharp rise in interest costs led to 
postponement of the $20 million Montana Power and $8 million Pennsylvania Power 
offerings. Earlier, New England Tel. & Tel. called off a sale of $40 million 
debentures and Universal—Cyclops Steel postponed indefinitely $22.5 million bonds. 
Even so, the backlog of unmarketed issues for fall is very heavy. 
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Milk serves a growing America 


Fluid and cool in tall glasses. Churned and fresh in nutritious butter pats. 

Skimmed and separated for rich cheeses and healthy ice creams—milk 

serves the nation in many ways. THE 
And in many ways, too, America’s commercial banks serve the dairy 


- industry. CHAS E 


With money, credit and financial services, commercial banks help 


farmers produce milk. Commercial banks also help dairymen process, M ANH ATTAN 


package and distribute milk and its many by-products. And ultimately 


| it’s the neighborhood banker who helps retailers stock milk and milk BAN K 
i products for the entire community. sbesaerancrascaiesied 
The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, a leading lender to Ameri- HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 
i can industry, is proud to be a part of this banking system which helps Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


keep our economy healthy and strong. 


(One of a series of advertisements published in New York City newspapers) 
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The Farm Problem Remains Unsolved 


Program proposals, observes this veteran agricultural economist, continue to be 
heavily weighted with price action, and the time to face up to the problem of excess 
capacity with a program of realistic adjustment is long overdue. 


OVERNMENT farm price pro- 
G grams were reviewed in BANK- 


ERS MONTHLY in 1952 and 
1953. The limitations of price supports 
then emphasized have been borne out 
by the experiences of the intervening 
years. In spite of this, many continue 
to seek the elusive pot of gold at the 
end of the price-support rainbow. But 
there are clear indications that more 
and more persons are becoming in- 
creasingly doubtful that supports real- 
ly are bringing the solution any near- 
er. The divergence of views, the varie- 
ty of proposals, and the voting during 
the recent session of Congress are 
signs of this uncertainty. They also 
are telltale indicators that a clear-cut 
answer has not yet emerged. 

The farm problem with which we are 
concerned arises out of the fact that 
farm income has not kept pace in 
recent years with the national income. 
Because farm prices play a naturally 
significant role in farm incomes it is 
not so surprising that Government 
programs to aid farmers have cen- 
tered on efforts to increase the prices 
they receive. This is the primary ob- 
jective of price supports. Why have 
they fallen short of doing the job ex- 
pected of them? The answer is that 
supports treat effects, not causes, and 
hence do not bring about a cure. 


Capacity Has Outrun Markets 


Notwithstanding growing doubt 
about the effectiveness of support pro- 
grams there is by no means complete 
agreement among farmers, farm or- 
ganization spokesmen, the Administra- 
tion, and Congress that the time has 
come for shifting to an attack on 
causes of unsatisfactory prices in some 
lines, namely a capacity to produce 
which has outrun available markets. 
Program proposals continue to be 
heavily weighted with price action. 

Some examples of the ferment at 
*Dr. Jesness recently retired as head of the De- 


partment of Agricultural Economics, Institute of 
Agriculture, University of Minnesota. 
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By O. B. JESNESS* 


work may be cited. Segments of vari- 
ous farm commodity groups, with 
more or less participation from gene- 
ral farm organizations, have been 
bringing out special programs for their 
commodities. Thus, some dairy in- 
terests have advocated a so-called 
“self-help” dairy program. Certain 
wheat groups have advanced a ‘“‘do- 
mestic parity’’ program for wheat. 
Some segments of the cotton industry, 
chafing under acreage restrictions, 
have proposed that cotton growers be 
given a choice between lower supports 
with more freedom to plant and higher 
supports with tighter acreage con- 
trols. 


Continued emphasis on price is in- 
volved in contentions that the farm- 
er’s difficulty stems from a lack of 
“bargaining power,” and that it is an 
obligation of the Government to equip 
him with such power in order to 
counter that which is alleged to be in 


the hands of others generally. A re- 
lated proposal argues that agriculture 
should be treated as though it were a 
public utility, with prices fixed by the 
Government to yield a certain rate of 
return. Those who advance these ideas 
usually are willing to admit that real 
controls of output and sales are needed 
to make them work. The assumption 
appears to be that farmers will accept 
such controls in spite of past indica- 
tions to the contrary. 

One important aspect of controls is 
overlooked or dodged. It would not be 
sufficient to so restrict over-all output 
as merely to give agriculture as a 
whole some degree of monopoly gain. 
Farmers are interested in individual 
gains to themselves and to provide 
significant gains of this sort, the num- 
ber permitted to share in the produc- 
tion and gains would have to be lim- 
ited. Decision would be necessary with 
regard to who should share and in 





Dan Dowling in Farm Journal 
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what proportions. Rights to go farm- 
ing would have to be limited. It is not 
too difficult to see politicians shy away 
from imposing such controls. If they 
ever were to be considered seriously, 
some real thought would need to be 
given to the danger that they would 
lead to a degree of “rigor mortis” 
which would keep agriculture tied to 
the past and prevent the changes that 
are so necessary in such a dynamic in- 
dustry. 

Parity has been the watchword of 
farm programs for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It has been acclaimed as a meas- 
ure of right and justice for farmers far 
in excess of the merits of a formula 
based on arbitrary relationships tied 
to a period of the distant past. 


Congress, finding itself faced with 
evidences of the inadequacies of sup- 
port programs, a variety of proposals 
for new programs, and the lowering 
of supports for 1958 under existing 
authorization, tried to dodge meeting 
the issue squarely by passing Joint 
Resolution 162 to continue supports 
and acreage allotments at previous 
levels for this year. The bill was ve- 
toed and its proponents evidently were 
unable to muster enough votes to war- 
rant an attempt at overriding. 


“Omnibus” Bill Fails 


The next legislative move was in the 
House of Representatives where the 
agricultural committee approved and 
brought before the House an ‘“‘omni- 
bus” bill. As that designation implies, 
this bill embodied a variety of propo- 
sals. It included some items sought by 
the Administration such as extension 
of public law 480 to permit continua- 
tion of overseas sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, the barter and donations of 
surpluses, the school milk program, 
and the wool program. 


In place of acting on these separate- 
ly, the committee evidently included 
them in the bill to make it more pala- 
table to the White House and a veto 
more difficult. The bill included a 
number of features growing out of dis- 
cussions and actions of some farm 
commodity groups which had held 
meetings in an effort to develop pro- 
grams for legislative action. It had a 
modified “self-help” program for 
dairying, a program for feed grains, a 
“domestic parity” program for wheat, 
and a cotton program offering grow- 
ers a choice between levels of supports 
and controls. 


The House killed the bill by voting 
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. A right principle is 


which a timeless principle is 
violated. An act of expe- 


diency is, therefore, wrong; 
there is no such thing as a 
short-term good deriving 
from a long-range evil. 


—LEONARD E. READ 
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Are Price Supports the Answer? 
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Is a level of supports originally designed to draw out production appropriate 
for a period in which we are plagued by surpluses? Do we really want the 
controls to which arbitrary supports are inevitably leading? 


ANKERS NEED NOT be told that after Korea, they are in the main continue to give evidence of a gen- 
there are more clouds of un- still reasonably good. Prices of some erally prosperous condition. 
certainty on the agricultural commodities dropped sharply last 


horizop, today 
year, w i neral 
q' 


The politicians promised too much. 


to send it back to the committee with- 
out taking time to debate its features. 
An important consideration leading to 
this unexpected outcome undoubtedly 
was uncertainty regarding the worka- 
bility and desirability of many of the 
bill’s items. These doubts were shared 
by some farm groups. 


One explanation of the thumbs- 
down vote in the House is that the 
Republican vote held in line by ad- 
ministration opposition was joined by 
Democrats representing urban constit- 
uents who are growing restive over 
the continued rise in the consumer 
price index. This does not tell the 
whole story. The nature of the bill, 
referred to as a “monstrosity” by 
some, may have been fully as im- 
portant. Also, the vote likely reflected 
a growing disillusionment over the ef- 
fectiveness of certain existing pro- 
grams which the bill proposed to ex- 
tend and expand. This may portend 
some major changes in farm legisla- 
tion for the future. 

The demise of the omnibus bill in 
the House shifted attention to the 
Senate. For a time it appeared that 


there were a_ fall and winter and in consequence noe the change in monetary 


The tightening in credit has fol- 


belo sigycgive 6 od 


this body might decide to limit action 
to an extension of public law 480 and 
some measures such as the extension 
of the wool program. However in late 
June the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry reported out S. 
4071, which after some modification 
was passed and sent to the House. 


A Shift from Parity 


The Senate bill was much more re- 
stricted than the omnibus proposal, 
limiting its provisions to cotton, feed 
grains and rice. The proposal for cot- 
ton included a provision which would 
give growers a choice for 1959 and 
1960 between accepting acreage al- 
lotments and supports based on pres- 
ent legislation or receiving a 40 per 
cent increase in acreage allotments 
with a decrease of 15 parity points in 
supports. Thus if supports for the 
former were 80 per cent of parity, they 
would be 65 per cent for the latter. 
This was designed to ease planting 
controls and reduce supports for an 
interim period. Beginning with 1961, 
supports would shift from the parity 
base to 90 per cent of the average price 
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Average U. S. Farm Is 68 
Acres Larger than in 1940 
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for the three years immediately pre- 
ceding. This would serve to bring sup- 
ports more nearly in line with the 
market. 

The bill also proposed to end acre- 
age allotments on corn to eliminate 
differentials between commercial and 
noncommercial corn areas and to shift 
corn price supports to 90 per cent of 
the average farm price for the three 


1940 1950 1954 
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years preceding. Mandatory sup- 
ports on other feed grains were pro- 
vided in relationship to the supports 
on corn, but at not less than 60 per 
cent of parity. The proposal contem- 
plated shifting supports for rice to 90 
per cent of the three-year average 
price, effective in 1961, with present 
supports in force for the next two 
years. 


The change in the Senate proposal 
which has caught the public eye as 
being the most revolutionary was the 
shift from the parity yard stick to the 
three-year average of prices received 
as the basis for supports. Since, how- 
ever, the Senate was not ready to 
go all the way, it specified certain mini- 
ma for supports on the commodities 
included. Even so there was opposi- 
tion from a minority group who could 
not bear to see the idol of parity dis- 
carded to this extent. 

The House Agricultural and Forest- 
ry Committee, after deleting the shift 
from parity and raising the proposed 
minimum supports, reported the Sen- 
ate bill to the House by unanimous 
vote. The House vote of 210 to 186, 
while favoring the bill, fell short of the 
two-thirds majority required in this 
instance. The negative vote was pre- 
ponderantly Republican, representing 
opposition of the Administration to 
some features of the bill. 


At first this outcome suggested an 
end to efforts to pass price support 
legislation at that session. However, 
the House reconsidered and passed a 
modified bill. The Senate Agricultural 
Committee then voted some changes, 
but a day later reversed itself and re- 
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ported the bill to the Senate. It has 
since been enacted into law. 


As matters now stand, acreage limits 
on cotton have been eased for those 
willing to accept lower supports in 
order to receive larger allotments. 
Acreage allotments for corn have been 
eliminated, as has the distinction be- 
tween commercial and noncommercial 
areas. A start on shifting from parity 
to a three-year average of prices re- 


ceived as a basis for support has been 


made, but parity remains as the basis 
for the minimum prices stipulated. 
The possibility that the minimum 
supports may lead to production for 
government storage rather than for the 
market or feeding on the farm remains. 
The inconsistency of rigid minima and 
a “tread-softly” attitude on controls 
continues. 


New Law Marks Progress 


The current trend is towards low- 
ered supports and lessened restric- 
tions. A broadening of this trend to 
include more of the supported com- 
modities may come in the next ses- 
sion. While adherence to the parity 
idea continues, insistence on it seems 
to be weakening now that a start has 
been’ made on shifting to a more real- 
istic benchmark for supports. 


What now? One sure bet is that 
there will be a lot of “pointing with 
pride” and ‘‘viewing with alarm” on 
the hustings in this political campaign. 
Some will try to assure farmers that 
their salvation still lies in supports 
based on parity. There is room for 
skepticism over whether political ora- 
tors have reached the stage where they 
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are ready to face the facts of the farm 
problem frankly. 


A good deal of wishful hoping that 
an easy way out of the farm supply 
dilemma will show up is evident. 
Much of this appears to rest in the 
expectation that markets may expand. 
A trade letter not long ago concluded 
that the “‘only real and practical solu- 
tion is to move farm products into 
consumption.” The troublesome ques- 
tion is how and where. 


Some think Americans can be in- 
duced to eat the surplus if enough 
sales pressure is applied. This over- 
looks the concern which so many 
Americans have over the story which 
the bathroom scales tell about life 
expectancy. Eating more of one food 
tends to lead to eating less of some 
others. 


One possibility of expansion in the 
market for farm resources over time 
should be noted. A shift in diets from 
such crops as wheat and potatoes to 
meats, dairy and poultry products ex- 
pands that market because it takes 
more land, labor and other resources 
to produce food in the form of animal 
products than as crops. 


Continued population growth ex- 
pands farm markets. Attention also 
may be called to the inroads on farm 
land being made by urban, industrial 
and highway developments. But in- 
creasing productivity marches on, and 
the gains from that source are likely 
to offset these drains for a consider- 
able period ahead. 


Possibilities of expanding industrial 
uses likewise appeal to the imagination 
(Continued on page 44) 
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HALLIBURTON OIL WELL CEMENTING 


This is an essential company 
in an essential industry. Right 
now both are in a slump, but 
recovery potentials are very 
good. 

Halliburton has had an im- 
pressive growth record and fi- 
nances are sound. The stock— 
which is far down from its 1956 
high—seems reasonably priced 
in relation to present and pro- 
spective earnings and divi- 
dends. 

It appears a suitable trust in- 
vestment. 


By H. ROGER SECREST 


ESPITE the present temporary 
oversupply of crude oil in the 
world, the long-term outlook 

for the petroleum industry is distinct- 
ly favorable. Reliable oil analysts and 
oil industry spokesmen agree that the 
demand for petroleum products will in- 
crease substantially during the next 
decade. These experts also believe that 
the necessary supply of crude oil will 
be discovered—but that in many areas 
of the world discovery will become 
more difficult. 

As many of the more geologically 
favorable locations have been 
thoroughly explored, the industry will 
have to turn to less likely oil bearing 
areas, with the result that more dry 
holes will be drilled and that it will be 
necessary to drill deeper. While there 
appears to be sufficient oil in the Mid- 
dle East to supply the world’s needs 
for many years, international poli- 
tical tensions will necessitate con- 
tinued world-wide exploration for oil 
in order that the petroleum industry 
will not be dependent upon any one 
area for its supply of crude. 

One of the companies that will par- 
ticipate in this never-ending search 
will be Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 
ing Co., big Oklahoma-based oil field 
service organization. 

Shortly after World War I, Mr. 
Erle P. Halliburton started cementing 
oil weils in the mid-continent fields. 
This operation prospered and in 1924 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing was 
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incorporated, with seven major oil 
companies and Mr. and Mrs. Halli- 
burton owning all the stock. The stock 
was first publicly offered in 1948, when 
the Halliburtons and several of the oil 
companies sold over 50% of the then 
outstanding shares. Since that time 
most of the oil companies have dis- 
posed of their interest in Halliburton, 
and at the end of 1957 more than 
11,500 stockholders owned the 3,989,- 
770 outstanding common shares. 


Product Mix 

Halliburton’s business consists of 
services, sale of bulk materials and 
sale of specialized products. The prin- 
cipal services rendered to the oil in- 
dustry are oil well cementing, forma- 
tion testing, chemical treatment, hy- 
draulic fracturing and electrical well 
services. The bulk materials operation 
includes the storing, blending, hand- 
ling and sale of cementing materials 
and fracturing sand. Specialized equip- 
ment, such as casing centralizers, mul- 
tiple stage cementing tools and ‘‘Roto 
Wall’ cleaners, has been developed by 
the company for use by the oil indus- 
try and these products plus certain 
purchased equipment and products 
are sold to operators of oil and gas 
wells. 

In 1957 services accounted for 64% 
of total revenues, bulk materials for 
29% and sales of equipment and parts 


for the remaining 7%. A dollar and 
percentage breakdown of the com- 
pany’s revenues over the last ten years 
is shown in Table I: 

All three phases of Halliburton’s 
business have experienced very good 
growth during the last decade. There 
have not been any material changes in 
the percentages contributed by each, 
though services have become slightly 
more important revenuewise in the 
last five or six years. 


The process of cementing oil wells 
consists of pumping a cement-water 
slurry into the well and forcing it up 
between the casing and the wall of the 
hole. When the mixture hardens, the 
casing is protected from corrosion or 
collapse. In addition, productive oil 
zones are walled off so there cannot be 
unwanted mixing of fluids and gases 
between the various zones. Cementing 
is still the most important revenue 
producing service performed by Hal- 
liburton. 

Formation testing is a very im- 
portant service to the oil well driller. 
Through use of formation testing 
tools, the driller obtains fluids and 
pressure data from the various forma- 
tions, which are helpful in determining 
the possible productivity of the well. 
Acidizing and other chemical treat- 
ments help improve. production by 
cleaning out the drilling muds, en- 


Table | 
($000,000) 


Bulk Product Total 


Services 


1948 $ 338 61% $16.8 
1949 aa? 3? 18.5 
1950 40.1 56 25.4 
1951 ora. 61 a3 
1952 6746 . 65 30.3 
1953 fom 64 34.7 
1954 86.2 65 39.0 
1955 104.2 64 47.4 
1956 205 65 53.6 
1957 123.4 64 57.0 
% Increase 


1948-57 265% 


Materials Sales 


239% 


Revenues 
<omtbahatenanaamatenne 


$ 55.5 
58.4 
71.0 
94.6 

104.5 
117.2 
132.9 
162.1 
187.5 
194.1 


30% $ 49 9% 
32 3.2 
36 5.9 
33 6.0 
29 6.6 
30 6.9 
29 TH 
29 10.5 
29 12.4 
29 13.7 
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179% 250% 
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Do you know that a bank like the First 
Pennsylvania has a lot of information handy 
that could be helpful to you? 


Maybe it’s information you'll need just 
once in a blue moon—such as How to Plan 
For and Execute a Merger. We cite that at 
random because we happen to have available 
a complete plan on mergers we'll be glad to 


na 
ST iti te 


share with you. Just as we have a tremendous 
amount of data on time sales operations. On 
how to set up fast truck runs for speedy 
regional clearances, too. 


We have, in fact, just about any informa- 
tion you may want for better banking. It’s all 
yours if you'll write or call (LOcust 8-1700) 
our Correspondent Bank Division. Why not 
get in touch with us now? 


The 


First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company 


Banking since 1782 


32 offices— 
Serving more people more ways 
than any other Philadelphia bank 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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throughout the 
nation! 


Salt River Project (Arizona), Jer- 
sey City, Washington Suburban 
Sanitary District, Regional Plan- 
ning Commission of Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland), the City of 
Houston . . . all use our uniquely 
complete financial consulting ser- 
vices. 


For almost a quarter century we 
have provided governmental units 
with experienced counsel in new 
financing, revenue financing, reor- 
ganization of existing debt struc- 
ture, over-all financial planning 
and public relations. 


To learn more about our serv- 
ices and how we link municipality 
with underwriter and investor we 
invite your inquiry. 


Wainwright & Ramsey 
Pine Street 


Whitehall 3-3540 


BISHOP’S REPORTS 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
founded 1898 


on Corporations, Firms, and In- 
dividuals. Continuous Service to 
Banks and Their Customers for 
over 50 Years. Specialists on 
Background Investigations; 
Special Situations; Confi- 


dential Assignments. 


Special contract rates to 
banks 


76 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Digby 4-6670 





New York 5, N. Y. 


Table Il 


Average 


Depth Service 
per Well Jobs 


Completions 


39,778 
39,038 
43,279 
44,516 
45,821 
49,279 
53,930 
56,682 
58,160 
53,838 


3,463 
3,558 
3,689 
3,843 
4,051 
4,010 
4,048 
4,090 
4,029 
4,113 


larging flow channels for oil and re- 
moving water blocking. 


In 1949 Halliburton acquired, under 
an exclusive contract, the formation or 
hydraulic fracturing process from 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), de- 
veloper of the process. Hydrafrac, 
which is used on both new and old 
wells, is performed by injecting a sand 
carrying fluid into the well under 
high pressure. The producing forma- 
tion is cracked and, when the pressure 
is reduced and the fluid withdrawn, 
the sand remains in the fissures with 
the result that more oil can be re- 
moved from the well than would other- 
wise be physically possible. 

Use of this process has been an im- 
portant factor in increasing: U. S. oil 
and gas production and recoverable 
reserves. Although Halliburton no 
longer has exclusive rights, the com- 
pany’s know-how and_ specialized 
equipment will help maintain a com- 
petitive advantage. 


‘Bazookas & Wells 


Information derived from electrical 
well services performed by the com- 
pany provide the operator with the 
data required in solving problems per- 
taining to completion of the well. All 
electric wire line services are now per- 
formed by the company’s subsidiary, 
Welex, Inc., which was acquired last 
year. Welex successfully adapted the 
principle of the World War II Bazooka 
rocket to perforating well casing. Jet 
perforation of oil wells is done by di- 
recting the force of the explosion so 
that the well casing, surrounding ce- 
ment and the oil bearing formation 
around the well casing are opened up. 
Other wire line services include re- 
sistivity logging, radioactivity logging, 
auxiliary logging services and special 


155,676 
144,706 
153,620 
184,404 
205,803 
228,060 
237,970 
253,950 
268,087 
248,099 


Total Average Domestic 
Revenue per Service Job Revenue per 
Service Job per U.S. Well U.S. Well 

Completion Completion 


$357 3.9 $1,276 
403 3.7 1,356 
462 3.5 1,541 
513 4.) 1,969 
508 4.5 2,070 
514 4.6 2,173 
559 4.4 2,234 
638 4.5 2,549 
699 4.6 2,778 
782 46 3,011 





wire line services. 


Although the services Halliburton 
offers are very important to the oil 
well driller, the charge makes up a 
very small percentage of the cost of 
the well. In 1957 the average drilling 
cost per well was in excess of $85,000, 
while Halliburton received an average 
of $782 per service job. Of course, the 
company may perform four or five 
different service jobs on each well, but 
even so the entire bill is nominal in re- 
lation to the well’s total cost. Table 
II shows the number of wells drilled 
annually in the U. S., the trend of 
service jobs completed by Hallibur- 
ton and related data. 

As it becomes necessary to drill 
deeper to find oil and, also, drill in 
more difficult areas, such as off shore, 
costs increase almost geometrically. 
As an example, in 1957 an on-shore 
well cost Humble Oil Company $133, 
600, while the average cost of the com- 
pany’s off-shore wells was $585,200. 
During the past ten years Hallibur- 
ton’s total revenue per service job has 
more than doubled. Of course, during 
this period the company has offered 
new services and equipment and has 
made considerable improvement in 
older services. 

Actually, the ‘‘average service job 
per U. S. well completion’’ figure is 
not strictly correct because the service 
jobs include both foreign and jobs done 
on old wells, but it does indicate an 
upward trend in the earlier years and 
a leveling off during the last two or 
three years. The comparison of Halli- 
burton’s domestic revenues with U. S. 
well completions is more meaningful 
and this indicates steady upward 
growth. Also, it illustrates the nomi- 
nal cost of Halliburton’s services in 
relation to the total cost of a well. 
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Yes, 
adding 


Dow-Jones news 
can make 





your bank 
invitingly 
different 






Dow-Jones News Service can put y@ ir [> special position to be 
more useful and more active for your Present CUsto mers. It can also make 
your bank more attractive for prospective customers. 


In bank after bank across the country, Dow-Jones News Service is an 
important competitive advantage. Your standard banking services seem 
to take on additional appeal when you supplement them with the full 
weight of this authoritative information source. With it, you can demon- 
strate repeatedly that your bank is your community’s alert and depend- 
able source of profit and protection opportunities. 


Today, banking competition demands your very broadest service and 
best performance. To learn how economical and widely useful Dow- 
Jones News Service is for the modern bank, consult any nearby office. 


Some of the news Dow-Jones 
brings you first— 


All reports 

on securities and commodities 
New offerings 
Labor developments 
Government decisions 
Company earnings statements 
Corporate financing 
Plant expansion and relocation news 
Sales leads 
New sources of supply 


... and hundreds of other 
developments of prime importance 
to your bank and its customers. 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


44 Broad St. 
New York 4 


1540 Market St. 


711 W. Monroe St. 
San Francisco 19 


1010 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 15 Chicago 6 





A. B. A. MEMBERS — Be sure to see Dow-Jones News Service in action at the Convention! Booth No. 133 
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SERVICE CHARGES 


Adjust your inadequate charges to reflect 
present day costs. 


An analysis by us of the operations of your 
bank will include all required data for 
adjustment. 


Driscoll, Millet & Company 


Analysts in Bank Management 
2228 LEWIS TOWER 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 












\Jnited States Government 
Securities 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 
Chicago - Boston Philadelphia Washington Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 





The company follows the policy of 
charging a fixed fee for each service 
performed in areas where there is es- 
tablished production and there is suf- 


ficient business. In limited produc- 


tion areas, where equipment and per- 
sonnel must be sent in for a specific 


job, the company usually does the 


work on a contract basis. 


Halliburton has manufacturing and 
major repair shops at Duncan, Okla., 
the home office location, and Houston, 
Tex. Research facilities are located at 
both Duncan and Houston. The com- 
pany also has a 50% interest in a re- 
search center at Arlington, Tex. In 
order that services and equipment may 
be available 24 hours a day, the Hal- 
liburton’s 10,000 employees are sta- 
tioned at 264 operating centers and 80 
bulk stations located in 22 states and 
18 foreign countries: 


The company owns 6,768 vehicles 
and 144 hopper-bottomed railroad 
cars, also operates a fleet of marine 
craft and barges many of which are 
equipped with pumps, instruments, 
auxiliary engines and other special 
equipment. 


Like many another growth com- 
pany, Halliburton stresses research 
and the development of new equip- 
ment, products and methods. The 
company employs a research staff of 
342, and research expenditures in 1957 
amounted to 2% of total revenues. 


Financial Position 


During 1957 Halliburton’s net work- 
ing capital was increased almost $6 
million to $55.6 million. The current 
ratio was 3 to 1 at year’s end and 
quick assets were almost 120% of 
current liabilities. Long term debt of 
$12 million was only 9% of total 
capitalization and the 3,989,770 com- 
mon shares were the only other type 
of outstanding security. At the June 
1958 board of directors meeting pre- 
payment of $5 million of the com- 
pany’s long-term debt was author- 
ized. 


Due to its excellent financial con- 
dition, Halliburton has been able 
during a slow period to reduce debt 
and prepare for a period of greater 
activity in the oil industry. When the 
need arises, the company should be 
able to raise capital very advantage- 
ously. 


Even though Halliburton has ex- 
perienced rapid growth, capital ex- 
penditures have been financed pri- 
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This advertisement will appear in 
Chicago newspapers at the time of the 
ABA Convention, September 21-24. 
We hope you will attend so that we 
can see you in person. 
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suis what 
bankers talk about 
ij ata convention” 


(The inside story from Hubert, the Harris Lion) 


“After exchanging a few stories and passing around 
snapshots of the kids, or maybe the grandchildren, 
bankers quite naturally talk about money... and 
where it will do the most good for the most people. 
“The fact is money can’t just be piled up collecting 
dust in a vault. It’s got to be kept working . . . that 
way it makes more jobs and more business, and helps 
us all. 

“It’s important, too, that money be moved swiftly 
and safely, and your bankers have developed this into 
a real art. They tell me that over twenty-five million 
checks are written in the United States every day, 
and the banks, through their correspondent banks 
and the Federal Reserve System, are doing a pretty 
skillful job of presenting these checks for payment 
quickly, in most cases practically overnight. 

“So now you know why, when bankers get to- 
gether, they talk about money most of the time. 
Maybe the subject sounds a little dull to you. but 
remember that it’s mighty useful shop talk to all the 
bankers in town this week. By getting better 
acquainted and exchanging ideas, they find ways to 
help your money work harder for you. 

“If you have a money problem, even if it calls for 
knowledge about another section of the country, see 
your banker. He can call upon his fellow bankers 
throughout the United States to help you. Here in 
Chicago, we invite you to come see us at Harris.”’ 





HARRIS ®s' BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System ... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 


Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japan—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
—in london, Finsbury Circus—where a 
vast knowledge of the Far East and a 
warm welcome await you. Domo arigato 
gozaimosu. 


THE FUJI BANK trp. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices: 
New York . london . Calcutta 


BUSINESS 
TIME SAVERS 











ROTARY CUT & TABBED CARDS 


(FOR MACHINE OR HAND USE) 
LEDGER — SIGNATURE — INDEX 
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Kouer Snap 
ONE TIME CARBON SETS 


* 
K&S Cars-n-Copy Sers 


oe CHECKS 

— MONEY ORDERS 
TABULATING CARD SETS 

INTERLEAVED WITH ONE TIME CARBON 


Table Ill 
1948-1957 


Depreciation 
Long Term Debt 
Sale of Stock 


Use of Funds: 
Acquisition of Property 
Reduction of Debt 
Cash Dividends. ..........2ee00. 
Increase in Net Working Capital 





marily from internal sources, as shown 
in Table III. 

The decline in oil well drilling ac- 
tivity in 1957 caused a reduction in 
capital expenditures to $22.1 million, 
about $10 million below the 1956 out- 
lay. It is expected that 1958 capital 
requirements will be down to the $15 
million level; and about 25% of such 
expenditures will be in foreign coun- 


-| tries, principally Venezuela. A large 


part of this money will be spent for re- 
pairs and replacement of equipment 
rather than for additional pieces of 
new equipment. 


Gross & Net 


Halliburton’s earnings over the past 
decade are shown in Table IV. 


eneccee , 18.9 


44.0% 

35.6 
5.9 

10.8 
3.7 


100.0% 


61.7% 
2.6 


16.8 
100.0% 


Total revenues | ave increased each 
year, although the rate of growth de- 
clined considerably in 1957. This is to 
be expected in periods when there is a 
slump in drilling activity and severe 
restriction in the number of days of 
allowable production. During the first 
six months of 1958 activity was cur- 
tailed still further. The drilling rate 
was off 7% in 1957 from 1956 and the 
rate of decline increased during the 
first five months of 1958 with domes- 
tic well completions down 13% and 
drilling rigs in operation off 21% from 
the comparable 1957 period. 


While management believes there 
will be an increase in drilling activity 
during the second half of 1958, they 
do not feel the increase will be suf - 








Table IV* 
($000,000) 
Net Income as % of 
Operating Income Average 
Total Depre- Profit Before Net Total Stock- 
Year Revenues’ ciation Margin Taxes Income Revenues holders 
Equity 
1948 $555 $ 39 19.0% $10.8 $ 6.6 12.0% 27.9% 
1949 58.4 4.7 18.0 10.9 6.7 11.4 23.7 
1950 via ~ “as 21.1 15.7 8.2 11.6 2o.2 
1951 94.6 6.1 22.2 21.9 7.5 8.0 20.6 
1952 104.5 7.6 18.7 20.4 7.6 Fe 19.2 
1953 117.2 9.1 18.9 23.0 8.6 7.4 20.1 


1954 132.9 10.8 19.9 
1955 162.1 13.3 21.7 


27.7 13.9 10.5 27.8 
36.2 17.8 11.0 29.3 


eee COE LLL 


I 


(FOR CORRESPONDENCE COPY USE 1956 187.5 160 204 400 200 107 ~& 23:1 
1957 194.1 178 185 380 #£19.2 99 17.2 

— Serving Banks for over 60 Years — 6 Mos. to: 
TS 6-30-57 933 NA NA. 17.5 9.0 9.6 NA. 
Kouer & Smita Co,, inc. 6-30-58 807 NA NA 1211 6.3 78 NA. 


PRECISION PRINTED FORMS AND SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT 


*includes Welex for all years. 
41 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Table V 


___ ($000,000) _ 
Foreign 
Revenues 


Foreign 
Net Income 





ficient to offset the poor first half. It is 
estimated that domestic well comple- 
tions will be off around 11% in 1958 
and Halliburton officials believe total 
revenues of the company will be off 
10% to 15%. 


Over all, Halliburton has been able 
to maintain an operating profit mar- 
gin of about 20%, and earn an above 
average return on the stockholders’ 
investment. Last year operations were 
somewhat comparable with 1956 for 
the first nine months, but extraordi- 
hary expenses incurred in consoli- 
dating all electric wire services in 
Welex were largely responsible for the 
decline in income during the fourth 
quarter. Higher labor costs also were 
a contributing factor, and, as a result, 
the company reduced personnel and 
work hours. : 

During the first three months of 
1958 total revenues were down 13% 
from the 1957 first quarter results, 
but because costs of operation were 
not reduced proportionately, net in- 


As % of 
Consolidated Revenues 
and Net Income 


Foreign Foreign 
Revenues Net Income 
6.1% 
7.3 18.5 
9.2 23.5 
8.6 20.8 
9.3 18.0 
10.9 14.1 
13.9 21.0 
16.5 27.1 


come was off 40%. However, during 
the second quarter the economy pro- 
gram began to show results. Total 
revenues declined nearly 14%, and net 
income was down about 22% from the 
comparable 1957 period. To consider 
this improvement another way, total 
revenues during the second quarter of 
1958 increased 4% over results for the 
first three months while net income 
for the April-June period improved 
51% over the first quarter. 

Another factor which places pres- 
sure on the profit margin is a rapidly 
increasing depreciation charge. The 
1958 depreciation accrual is budgeted 
at $19.8 million, almost double the 
depreciation charge of five years ago. 

Foreign operations have gained in 
importance and foreign revenues now 
account for 1614% of total revenues, 
while foreign net income amounts to 
27% of consolidated net income. The 
trend of foreign operations is shown 
in Table V. 


(Continued on page 54) 


Table VI 


Per Share 


Earned Dividend 


$2.01 $ .60 
1.95 .80 
2.40 1.15 
2.23 1.20 
2.24 1.20 
2.53 1.32 
3.95 1.52 
4.96 1.75 
5.08 2.20 
4.80 2.40 
3.50 Est. 2.40 
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Market 
Range 


Based on Mean 
Market Price 


Hi P/E Ratio Yield 


9 3.7 7.1% 
10 4.3 9.4 
14 4.7 10.0 
20 7.2 7.5 
22 8.9 6.0 
25 8.7 6.0 
50 9.2 4.2 
70 11.2 3.2 
92 14.8 2.9 
90 15.0 3.3 
67 16.6 4.1 
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YOUR GOLD COINS 





we will ey the following prices _ _ ~ 
$20 G 


a stek sande eee 50 each 
$10 Guid REALONE RED SE $18.00 each 
PEGs oncwuccnauh $9.00 each 
GREE. San ook ow cane $25.00 each 
ee ONO | 8 ck ee $ 6.00 each 
We MN hc eckce techs $ 7.50 each 

We are — seeking the ieuing wil 
pa hie all 00.00 each 
$4 Guid. he ea a $500.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 





123 Weer 67th $t. Now York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin Appraisals forBanks, Estates, Insurance Companies 










good first impression... 
an enduring good impression 





Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U. s. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 





Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 W. 31st., Dept. BM., New York 1 N. Y. 
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Photographs...Indexes... 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 31st year 


**Recordak’’ is a trademark 


os * . e * . . . e ° s a . . 7. . 
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Cancels or Endorses! 
New Recordak Reliant Microfilmer does this 


3-way job automatically... in one operation 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Just feed checks (or 
other items) by the handful. With its 
high-speed automatic feeder, the Reliant 
can photograph them at a 400-per-min- 
ute clip. Feeder also ends worries about 
missed pictures. Items that are stuck 
together are stopped at the feeder. 
This eliminates the biggest cause of 
missed pictures. 


INDEXES. Set the Kodamatic Index 
dials while you microfilm, and your 
film record is indexed photographi- 
cally! Lets you find any pictures in sec- 
onds with a Recordak Film Reader. 
What a convenience for your transit 
and bookkeeping department . . . in 
fact wherever you refer to records. 


CANCELS OR ENDORSES. Auto- 
matic endorser, a worthwhile accessory 
for the Reliant, cancels or endorses 
checks as they are photographed. Take 
advantage of Recordak 30-day free trial 
offer and job-test this Reliant feature 
and all the others in your bank. Mail 
coupon for details. No obligation. 





) e ° . e . e 2 ° + . . e o . e 7 . e o e MAI L COUPON TODAY. . ° e . . . . . . . ° ° . 


5 


. RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


i Gentlemen: Please send me folder describing new Recordak Reliant with Kodamatic Indexing. 4-9 
| 
Name___ Sates cilindesa aie 
ae Sd ee <haniaiasitins 
City. State 
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Reserve Reduction? 


David M. Kennedy, president of 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago: 


+ der prospects for this fall contain 
far-reaching implications... 
for Federal Reserve policy. 
Reserves must be furnished to meet 
the Treasury’s requirements and to 
meet at least the seasonal and 
growth needs of the economy. The 
crux of the problem for the Federal 
Reserve, and thus for money and 
capital market participants, in- 
volves just how many reserves will 
be placed in the market. If we are 
facing inflationary pressures, how 
strongly will the Federal Reserve 
resist the demand for funds and how 
reluctantly will reserves be sup- 
plied? . 

In the fall of 1954 similar needs 
for reserves existed and were met 
in part by a reduction in reserve 
requirements. Could not reserve 
needs this fall be filled in a similar 
manner? Fractional reductions in 
requirements earlier this year re- 
vealed the scalpel-like precision 
with which this supposedly blunt 
instrument could be applied -when 
skillfully manipulated and timed. 
The small reductions tied in pre- 
cisely with the like-sized money 
market needs and, smoothed over 
by open market operations, pro- 
vided a classical example of a cen- 
tral bank functioning at its best. 

With the Federal Reserve appar- 
ently willing to adapt its policy 
instruments to new or different ap- 
proaches, witness the last two 
uses of the discount rate change as 
a signal to the economy, this fall 
seems to present such an opportu- 
nity to monetary authorities. This 
could be done to meet both short 
and long-range policy goals. 

The objection might be raised 
that lower reserve requirements 
would be inconsistent if credit poli- 
cy were moving toward restraint. 
However, the market has become 
so much more understanding of 
Federal Reserve techniques that 
this objection no longer seems val- 
id. What is important, of course, 
is the over-all posture of Federal Re- 
serve policy at any particular time. 





CURRENT COMMENT 


Carmaker’s Case 


Harlow H. Curtice, retiring presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp.: 


HE annual model change, while 
greatly misunderstood, is 
what distinguishes us from 

the people of other countries. It 
represents our desire for progress. 
It is my considered opinion that the 
annual model change has been the 
most important single factor re- 
sponsible for the growth and vi- 
tality of our industry. It has made 
possible an annual volume of sales 
that could never have been 
achieved had cars remained in the 
hands of their initial owners during 
the period of their useful life. 


Under the forced draft of these 
model changes, competition has 
been stimulated and technological 
progress speeded up. Efficiency has 
been increased, and the level of 
buying power raised. The industry 
has grown; employment has 
mounted. Finally, the annual mod- 
el change has made available a 
sufficient number of used cars, 


‘representing substantial values, to 


bring individual transportation 
within the reach of everyone. 


Erosion Control 


Dr. E. Sherman Adams, deputy 
manager of the American Bankers 
Association: 


HE age-old problem of the busi- 
ness cycle is still with us to- 
day, obviously, but in recent 

years something new has been 
added—the problem of preventing 
a continuing erosion of the value of 
the dollar over the years. Even if 
the business cycle were to dis- 
appear, we would still be faced with 
this threat of inflation. In addition 
to cycle control, therefore, we must 
now be concerned with erosion 
control as well. 


Income & Appreciation 


Standard & Poor’s, in its current 
analysis of bank stocks: 


ITH safe dividends affording 

a return of over 4 per cent, 

bank shares still rank 

among the soundest stocks to have 








in the conservative portion of a 
portfolio. While market action of 
the shares is affected by the general 
stock list, money market trends and 
other conflicting factors, relatively 
moderate fluctuations are likely. 
Gradual gains may be expected 
over the years, reflecting book value 
and dividend growth. Bank stocks, 
therefore, are eminently fitted for 
income and moderate long-term 
appreciation. 


Housing Turn 


The Cleveland Trust Co., in the cur- 
rent issue of its ‘‘Business Bulle- 


. ten": 


T MAY BE that 1957 marked the 
low point for home building in 
the present decade. The num- 

ber of new private starts declined 
in the first quarter of 1958, after 
seasonal adjustment, but then 
climbed from an annual rate of 
918,000 in March to 1.1 million in 
June. The latter was the largest 
since August 1956. 


The prospects for the balance of 
1958 appear favorable, aided by 
new housing legislation and greater 
availability of mortgage credit. 
Total new starts for 1957, private 
and public, were 1.0 million. There 
is a good chance that 1958 will 
exceed that figure. 

However, this does not imply a 
quick return to boom conditions. 
Current indications are that the 
next really big wave of demand for 
more living-space will come in the 
1960s, notably in the second half. 


Buying Opportunities? 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in the 
current issue of its ‘Investment 
Report’: 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER (stock 
market) reaction following 
the vigorous summer rise 

could afford a number of buying 
opportunities. Concern over the 
recent reversal of monetary poli- 
cies appears much too early. There 
is usually a long lag between actions 
taken by the monetary authorities 
and their eventual effect upon busi- 
ness and the stock market. 
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OG TRANSIT SERVICE 
BEGINS AT THE AIRPORT 


ieee ee 


At International Airport, San Francisco, 
motorized messengers of American 
Trust Company maintain a 24-hour 
vigil for all incoming airmail items with 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express ship- 
ments with Hold-at-Airport tags. 


By using these special labels on all 
cash letter sendings, your items can be 
processed by our Day and Night 
Transit Department within 30 minutes 
after arrival at the airport. 


Time saved in the collection and 
availability of funds can often amount 
to as much as two days when you route 
all western items through American 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 


Write today for our 12-page bro- 
chure, “‘Speed and Service,’’ which 
outlines the many advantages of our 
specialized routing service. We will also 
send you a supply of our high-speed 
A.M.F. stickers and Air Express tags. 


AMERICAN 
SR aehews 
COMPANY 
BANKING 
SIL eae Ley: 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


98 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA +« HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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To: SCHOOL SAVINGS SPONSORS 


[past - present - future) 


Chalk up a score for School 
Thrift and the new IBM- pro- 
cess PASSBOOK. It short cuts 
detail of present machine sys- 
tems. A thrifty step for school 
savings! (On display at the ABA 


convention). 
Or write Box MBI above. 


MAIN OFFICE -— | 
326 Sovth Broadway 


ANCH 
137 Perkins Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. ] Brockton, Mass. 


SCHOOL 
een an 
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: “The Goodwill of your : 
= Consumer Credit Customers : 
: is a Priceless Asset” : 
% e 
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Protect it with the 
First and the Best 


in 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


through 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 


The fact that Bankers Security Life was the first insurance 





company in the nation to provide Credit Life Insurance is important 
only in that these additional years of experience and performance 
are your total assurance of superior service and protection. 
Whether it’s CREDIT LIFE or ORDINARY LIFE in any or all of 
their forms, or CREDIT ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, turn to 


Experience for Performance 





BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


103 PARK AVENUE MURRAY HILL 56-4000 NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











































The Farm Problem . . . 

(Continued from page 30) 
as offering” the answer. Some tend, in 
their enthusiasm, to count the chick- 
ens before the eggs are even laid. 
A program of sound research and de- 
velopment in this field calls for ade- 
quate support. The sobering fact is 
that the mere discovery of a variety 
of possible industrial uses for farm 
products is not enough. Such uses 
must be economic as well. That is to 
say that farm products, in order to 
qualify for industrial use, must com- 
pete cost wise with other raw mate- 
rials while returning an acceptable 
price to their producers. 


Eyes turn to exports as the most 
promising field of expansion in the 
market. Unfortunately, the foreign 
market is not the bottomless pit some- 
times imagined. Other nations with 
agricultural surpluses compete vigor- 
ously with us in the world markets. 
Importing nations often have domes- 
tic sources which they favor. That 
many human beings in the world are 
short of food is undeniable but need 
does not show up in the market unless 
it goes hand in hand with means of 
payment. Through public law 480 and 
in other ways we are sharing our sur- 
pluses generously with less fortunate 
peoples by accepting foreign curren- 
cies or through donations. The source 
of payment to the American producers 
in such instances is the American tax- 
payer. 

Dumping Is Dumping 

Even sales abroad for dollars involve 
cost to the taxpayers when they are 
made at prices below those maintained 
in the home market. Sales under the 
International Wheat Agreement in- 
volve a subsidy of this sort. Cotton ex- 
ports likewise are being subsidized, 
and the same holds for some other 
products. We may not like to be told 
that such sales involve “dumping” 
but they do because sales abroad at 
prices below those in the domestic 
market of the selling country are so 
defined internationally. Where other 
nations find it in their interests to do 
so they can apply restrictions to such 
sales just as we do ourselves on occa- 
sion. 


Our agriculture is geared to a for- 
eign market so we have a vital interest 
in maintaining and expanding exports. 
The best way of assuring ourselves of 
a continuing and vigorous foreign 
market is to be willing to accept pay- 
ment in the form of imports. Our price 
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No CARBO 
= “QUIRED 





Mercantile Natinsy nal 


POR crap, 


WITHOUT CARBONS 





NCR PAPER DOES ITI...produces cleaner, clearer copies 


Financial institutions everywhere are 
discovering the advantages of using 
new NCR Paper, recently developed 
by the research laboratories of The 
National Cash Register Company. De- 
posit slips made of this amazing new 
paper provide cleaner, clearer dupli- 
cates without using carbon paper or 
even any carbonization. 

NCR Paper provides extra protec- 
tion for you. Since no carbon need be 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


inserted, you can be positive that all 
necessary information will appear on 
all copies. And with NCR Paper, 
duplicates cannot be altered without 
detection. 

Non-smearing NCR Paper elimi- 
nates smudging of copies and is easy 
to handle because it requires no carbon 
inserts. The ordinary ball-point pen 
makes copies that are clear and easy 
to read. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Have your forms printed on NCR Paper by 
your present forms supplier. You'll be pleased 
by the easy way NCR Paper produces 
multiple copies that are cleaner and clearer! 


Phone your present forms supplier, O yg 


today, for further information. 
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and so is the ae 
security for commodity 
loans afforded by 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
FIELD 
WAREHOUSE 





YOUR SHIELD OF PROTECTION 
Head Office: 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices Nationwide 


Write for FREE booklet 
“Bank Loans Secured by 
Field Warehouse Receipts” 


MIL. TONS 


Oats, barley and 
sorghum grain 


Corn 





Uo 


0 


support program tends to lead us in 
the opposite direction by setting 
quotas or other curbs on imports of 
supported products. 

Where do we go from here? Cer- 
tainly we should make every effort to 
strengthen and expand markets by 
sound and constructive means. But 
what we have done to date has not 
melted away any major share of our 
surplus pile. The 1958 wheat crop now 
coming to market is likely to bring 
our carry-over of that grain back to 
peak levels. Feed grains remain in 
more than ample supply. Some sur- 
pluses of butter, cheese and dried skim 
milk continue. We are not out of the 
woods with respect to such crops as 
cotton, rice and tobacco. Cattle, hogs, 
poultry and eggs are not under direct 
supports but the pile-up of feed grains, 
if continued, will help put them back 
in the surplus class. 


The time to face up to the problem 
of excess capacity in some lines is long 
overdue. There is need for a program 
of realistic adjustment. The acreage 
allotments and market quotas have 
not done the job. Whatever claims 
may be made for the soil bank as a 
conservation measure or a contributor 
to farm incomes, the fact remains that 
it owes its existence to the surplus 
problem; but its contribution by way 
of adjustment is not meeting the chal- 
lenge. What are the reasons for this? 


One serious defect of the allotment- 
quota approach is that it is not suf- 
ficiently selective. It is spread across 
the board. Parcels of land on many 
farms are taken out of one crop but 
diverted to feed grains or other pro- 


Feed Grain Stocks To Rise 
For Sixth Consecutive Year 








FORECAST 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


STOCKS OF CORN AND SORGHUM GRAIN ON OCTOBER 1; OATS AND BARLEY JULY }. 
1957 BASED ON PROSPECTS FOR PRODUCTION AND DISAPPEARANCE AS OF SEPTEMBER 1957 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 





duction, thereby spreading rather 
than curing the surplus. Where the 
choice is available the farmer is smart 
enough to shift acres of lower pro- 
ductivity and often finds it advantage- 
ous to step up the production of the 
acres remaining in the restricted crop 
by more intensive cultivation. To 
make the administrative problem 
more manageable and, perhaps, for 
political reasons, the law has fixed 
limits below which the acreage of any 
one crop allotted to any one grower 
cannot be reduced. This provision has 
invited expansion of production by 
many farmers. Thus, it has been 
argued in Congress that wheat farm- 
ers with fifteen acres or less contribute 
a major share of the surplus of wheat. 
The result in tobacco has been to in- 
crease the number of: producers and 
to decrease the production of each. 
One may well doubt whether these 
results are in the direction of more 
efficient production. 


Is there an answer? Does it lie in 
arbitrary production dictates handed 
down from Washington? Shall we lay 
farmers open to the charge of “‘feather- 
bedding”’ by holding parts of farms in 
idleness and not using manpower on 
the farm fully but still keeping these 
resources available for a share in the 
returns? Is this good economy? Is this 
the process which made this nation a 
world leader? 


Do not questions such as these sug- 
gest that we ought to develop a pro- 
gram of real adjustment? Such a pro- 
gram needs to. be highly selective and 
realistic if it is to do the job. The fac- 
tors of production involved in such an 
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TO SOLVE 
DRIVE-IN 
BANKING 
PUZZLES... 
call on 


DIEBOLD 


Diebold’s experience and leader- 
ship in drive-in banking offers 
you the most. effective, most 
productive way to bring drive-in 
banking at its best to your bank. 


Whatever your building situation, 
whatever the traffic pattern, Diebold’s 
intimate knowledge of drive-in banking 

and comprehensive range of drive-in 
banking equipment will help you develop 
the kind of installation that is convenient 

for your customers and profitable for you. 


To be sure your bank provides drive-in 
banking at its best, call on Diebold, 
manufacturer of the world’s finest 

bank equipment for nearly a century. 


BANK EQUIPMENT 


CANTON OHIO 


September 15, 1958 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete information about 
Diebold Drive-in banking. 


Company 


Address 















Brices, ScHAEDLE & Co., Inc. 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 











TELEPHONE: 
BOwling Green 9-5600 


TELETYPE: 
N. Y. 1-2056 



















United States Government Securities 


Bankers Acceptances 


® Visit our Booth #142 at American Bankers Convention. 


A plan to increase deposits —-secure new 
customers-—and build good will for your Bank! 


Specializing Nationally on BANK GIFT OFFERS 
for “NEW DEPOSITORS”, All 48 States 


SILVER PREMIUM OFFERS 


The success of a Silverware or Stainless Tableware Bank 
Premium Offer is frequently dependent on the experience of the 
Premium Supplier. There is the IMPORTANT FEATURE of 
knowing how to “PUT a PREMIUM PLAN in Operation for the 
greatest Success at the least cost” 

“33” Years of Priceless Experience by Frank H. Buick 
is back of our METHODS. 
BEFORE you purchase a Silver or Stainless Tableware Offer it is 
well to know the experience background of your Supplier Company. 
Ae they exclusively 100% in the Premium Advertising Business? 
WE ARE and WE MAKE NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION. 
Feel free to call on us. 

We have learned thru years of experience that each of our 
Client Sponsors have a separate and distinct series of FACTORS 
to evaluate in Setting up a SUCCESSFUL SILVERWARE or STAIN- 
LESS PROMOTION. We have the experience of 33 years back of 
our decisions and recommendations as to how to make the MOST 
PROFIT — Get the Greatest Number of NEW CUSTOMERS at 
the LEAST COST. As little as 40c for a New Depositor. This 
experience is FREE of Extra CHARGES when = purchase your 
Wm. A. ROGERS:- ONEIDA Silverware or Stainless Premium 
Offer from us. 


Frank FH. Suich and Associates 
4 Distston of Easce- Suich Advertising Co., Fue. 
Complete Package “ALL INCLUSIVE SERVICE” 
Mailers — Circulars — Mats — Teller & Lobby Displays 
wee Phone Li 8-5200 or 5201 — HA 4-4700 or write 
ROPER Building — 438 W. Tabor Road — Philadelphia 20 Penna. 













































































































































adjustment are mainly land and peo- 
ple. Some crop land needs to be taken 
out of farm production or shifted to 
other suitable uses, as, for instance, 
timber. A more general shift may be 
one to less intensive use such as that 
of shifting some land now in wheat to 
grazing. 

Such a program would have to be so 
administered that those commodities 
and classes of commodities most in 
need of adjustment would get it. It 
would be important, moreover, to see 
to it that the adjustments occurred in 
the areas and on the farms that are 
responsible, in the main, for our con- 
tinuing surpluses. Inducements to 
make the desired changes would have 
to be provided in the form of annual 
payments over a period of years, con- 
tingent upon performance. 

Preference should be given cases 
involving whole farms or the entire 
unit of the commodity involved. This 
will assure better compliance and will 
avoid the result of leaving farms too 
small to be of economic size. The single 
guide in the carrying out of such a 
program should be that of getting full 
value in real adjustment for every 
dollar of public money expended on it. 

While no one is suggesting, as is 
sometimes claimed, that farmers be 
“plowed under,’’ there are some facts 
of life which should be faced. Mechani- 
zation and modern technology are in- 


* creasing productivity so that the out- 


put per man-hour is decidedly above 
that of just a few years ago. This 
means that less man power is needed 
to supply the market. Migration from 
farms has taken place during most of 
the history of this nation. Agriculture 
as well as the rest of the economy is 
better off today because this shift has 
been and is going on. Instead of being 
hindered, movement of people who 
have better opportunities elsewhere 
should be aided and encouraged. One 
important assist is to keep the rest of 
the economy operating in high gear so 
that opportunities may be kept open 
for those who have the ability and the 
desire to make a change. 

If we are going to be realistic a pro- 
gram designed to bring about adjust- 
ment in capacity to produce must be 
accompanied by a-gradual reduction 
in price supports. Without such a re- 
duction the public will be asked to pro- 
vide funds to aid adjustment and at 
the same time to provide supports 
which constitute incentives to keep 
more land and people in farming than 
the market requires. There will be less 
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‘‘We finance all types of boats from 

, outboards to large cruisers. The great- 
est concentration is in smaller inboards 
. . . $3,000 to $4,000 class. The financ- 
ing potential is so great the surface 
hasn’t been scratched.” 


‘Boat financing is very profitable . . . 
our interest rates are 444% to 6% 
depending on the amount financed. 
Risks are small. Our total boat loan loss 
in nine years is less than $500.” 


Mr. Charles J. Horn, Vice President 
The National State Bank 
of Newark, N. J. 


talks about 
boat financing 








“In our area, consumer boat 


financing is seasonal. There- 
fore it’s an excellent volume 
producer during a period when 
other financing is low.” 


‘‘We also offer ‘floor plan’ fi- 
nancing for boat dealers which 
helps them purchase boats at 
low off-season prices and carry 
them ’til the season begins.” 


‘Retail spending for recrea- 
tional boating has more than 
doubled in the past ten years 
. .. $2,000,000,000 was spent in 
1957 .. . and it’s still growing.” 


Are you listed? NAEBM publishes a list of banks 
interested in financing boats and engines. This 
list is distributed to Marine Dealers and pro- 
spective boatowners. If you’d like your bank in- 
cluded, mail the coupon. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE 
AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
September 15, 1958 








Dept. B-9, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND BOAT 
MANUFACTURERS, INC. 420 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of "Pleasure Boating Offers Financing 
Opportunities.” 


Please include our name in your listing to Marine Dealers and prospective 
boatowners. 


PO etchant tcienteictetlehtaiblcatedaescamabicaictaniin TITLE. 


BANK NAME_ a 
ADDRESS __ 
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need for supports as the market 
strengthens in response to the adjust- 
ments made. 

Too many “crocodile tears’ are 
being shed over the alleged disap- 
pearance of the “family farm.”’ Fami- 
ly farms are not disappearing. They 
are growing larger through consolida- 
tion, as they need to in order to make 
effective use of modern methods and 
machines. This is part of the better 
life resulting from replacing human 
energy and wear and tear on human 
bodies with mechanical power and 
wear on machines. Increase in output 
per farm family and reduction in the 
number sharing in the farm income 
mean a larger share for each and bet- 
ter levels of living for farm people. 

Some lines of farm production, or 
situations with special markets avail- 
able, lend themselves to larger scale 
operations than those of the individual 
family units. These are the exception 
rather than the rule for agriculture 
generally. While farms are growing 
larger and the capital requirements for 
land, equipment and operation are in- 
creasing, there is no indication today 
that large-scale corporate units are re- 
placing family farms. 


Price Unimportant to Many 


This discussion is concerned with 
the farms that are important in sup- 
plying the market and, consequently, 
those to which market price is an im- 
portant consideration. Less than half 
of the units recognized as farms by the 
census are in the commercial class. 
The worst cases of low incomes are 
found among those not included in 
this category. Their problem is not 
primarily a part of the farm problem 
we are discussing. Price programs do 
not reach them in any major degree. 
The income problem of this group may 
be eased by increased productivity 
and earnings, mainly in nonagricultu- 
ral lines. 

Does the preceding analysis of the 
farm problem mean consigning govern- 
ment price programs to oblivion? Not 
at all. Recent months have made clear 
to us that we have not seen the last of 
ups and downs in the economy. A 
sizeable depression cannot be ruled 
out as an possibility at some future 
time. Serious depressions hit farmers 
hard and there is little they can do as 
individuals to protect themselves 
against their effects. Stand-by pro- 
grams need to be kept available for 
use if a depression of major propor- 
tions or other catastrophe occurs. 
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Everywhere bankers are talking 
abut HANCORE 


Hanover’s complete Reconciliation Plan— 


This comprehensive reconciliation 
service—for correspondents’ money 
orders issued in volume—does the 
whole job. 

Be satisfied with nothing less than 
the original HANCORE PLAN. For 
full details, write our Bank Relations 
Department, 70 Broadway, New 
York 15, 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


September 15, 1958 






Farmers Favor Shared Risks 


Farmers of the Southwest like the assurance of a stable in- 





come that goes with contract farming, notwithstanding the 
restraints thereby imposed on their freedom of decision and 


action. 


By A. B. KENNERLY 


Texas Agricultural Extension Service 


HERE has long been much feeling 
among the farmers of the 
Southwest that the risks due to 

the vagaries of weather, insects, dis- 
ease, and prices, were out of propor- 
tion to their income. When, therefore, 
feed dealers began offering a contract- 
ual agreement whereby the broiler 
growers of the area would be guar- 
anteed two cents a pound for growing 
the birds, many accepted the proposal 
with a feeling of relief. 

There are those among our agricul- 
tural leaders who complain that these 
contractual agreements are making 
hired hands of farmers. However that 
may be, this type of arrangement is 
viewed with considerable favor by the 
farmers of the area, and more particu- 
larly by their wives. An observation 
frequently heard is that by going 
along with the plan, “we will have 
more assurance that we'll make a 
living.” 

The broiler industry has set the pat- 
tern, and contractual arrangements 
are entering into other fields. Produ- 
cers of hatching eggs are making con- 
tracts in which they agree to provide 
little more than housing and labor. 
The trend is extending to hog produc- 
tion, cattle feeding, and vegetable 
growing. Some call it “‘vertigration,”’ 
a term applied to situations in which 
production and marketing functions 
are brought under the same manage- 
ment. 

Says Tyrus R. Timm, head of the 
Department of Agricultural. Econom- 
ics at Texas A. & M., “This business 
of linking production and marketing 
together will come far more rapidly in 
the next few years than many would 
suspect. A lot of us believe that ten 
years from now, practically every farm 
product in America will be grown 
under some kind of contract or owner- 
ship arrangement linking production 
and marketing processes. Under these 
arrangements, it is more important 
for those who do business with agri- 
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culture to know who makes the deci- 
sions than it is to know who owns the 
farm.” 

These ‘“‘vertigration”’ arrangements 
can vary to the extent that they may 
not even be recognized as a form of 
‘integrated”’ agriculture. For exam- 
ple, a cattle feeder in South Texas 
with 1,700 head of cattle in his fields 
and feed lots buys calves and feeds 
them under arrangements with a lo- 
cal packing plant that supplies one of 
the big food chains. The food stores 
designate the kind of beef they want, 
set limits on the weights of calves, and 
outline the grazing and feeding prac- 
tices that are specifically designed to 
produce the desired cuts and quality. 
They offer a small premium for the 
beef they want. Thus many of the 
management decisions have been 
moved off the farm to the offices of 
food chain representatives. 

A pop corn company, making con- 
tracts in the Southwest, provides seed 
for growers who make payment at 
the time of delivery of the crop. In re- 
porting on the arrangements which 
the company desired to make in Cald- 
well County, Texas, County Agent 


Steve Lindsey stated that the com- 
pany wished to contract for 1,000 
acres in the county and that company 
representatives would be on hand to 
assist farmers in growing the crop. 

Management decisions, in some in- 
stances, are being made several hun- 
dred miles from the farm. Hatcheries 
in East Texas are making contracts 
with egg producers in Central and 
West Texas. These hatcheries devise 
sanitation and feeding programs, and 
send their representatives around to 
see that the prescribed practices are 
carried out. They provide the pro- 
ducers with a book containing com- 
plete instructions regarding the care 
of their hens. 


Buyers Provide Supervision 


In vegetable production, also, there 
is a growing trend toward ‘“‘vertigra- 
tion.’’ Buyers from the big vegetable 
growing centers in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas move into 
North and West Texas where they 
contract with farmers for the pro- 
duction of vegetables. The terms of 
the contracts vary, with the buyers 
sometimes furnishing the seed and the 
labor for harvesting. But they also 
provide supervision that will assure 
that the crops are grown to their own 
specifications. 


A successful watermelon marketing 
concern which has been operating in 
Texas for several years makes very 
rigid contracts with the growers. The 
contracts specify the variety to be 





The broiler industry set the pattern. 
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...adequate./.”“. .Viin their day... 


modern banking 


requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 
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Thin margins on big volume characterize contractual feeding. 


grown, the amount of pruning to be 
done in order to produce melons of a 
certain size, the fertilizers to be used, 
and other practices. They specify that 
no irrigation will be used since this 
practice is believed to lower quality. 

After the crop is grown, the melons 
are culled heavily. Culls are not per- 
mitted to be sold to other buyers. In 
spite of the narrow limits under which 
farmers must operate in making their 
own decisions, they like this way of 
doing business since they are thereby 
assured of a satisfactory market for 
all melons that meet the prescribed 
standards. It’s another way of sharing 
the risk. 


Those who are thus assuming more 
of the farmer’s risks are also in posi- 
tion to speculate on hitting a good 
market for the products for which they 


have contracted, with the farmer 
taking the more secure but lower prof- 
its. ‘In some areas of California,” says 
Dr. Timm, “contract feeding margins 
are averaging a dollar a head on units 
of 20,000 animals. That is cutting 
profits rather thin.” 


Hatching eggs are being produced 
on some contracts for as little as 10 
cents a dozen, with the hatchery fur- 
nishing everything except housing and 
labor. 

With or without “vertigration,” 
some management decisions must of 
necessity be made off the farm. These 
relate for the most part to sanitary 
and health measures such as those set 
out in dairy sanitation codes. 

Not all farmers are willing to turn 
their management decisions over to 
others. Some are looking about for 





There was no contract and no market for this field of lettuce. 





opportunities to increase their profits 
by entering the processing field, real- 
izing that in doing so they are incur- 
ring even greater risks than heretofore. 

But a majority of the farmers here 
in the Southwest seem willing, if not 
eager to share some of their risks with 
others. 


Halliburton Oil . . . 


(Continued from page 39) 


During the last five years labor costs 
have averaged 31.6 cents of each dol- 
lar of total revenues, although these 
costs have increased in 1956 and 1957 
and were 33 cents in the latter year. 
Cost of sales has averaged almost 24 
cents during this period, while main- 
tenance and depreciation have been 7 
cents and 8 cents respectively. The 
average of other costs has been slight- 
ly over 8 cents, while taxes have taken 
nearly 12 cents of each revenue dollar. 
Of the 10 cents remaining for the 
stockholder, approximately 43% has 
been paid out in dividends. 


Share History 


As mentioned earlier, Halliburton 
stock was first publicly offered in 1948. 
In 1956 the company sold 350,000 
shares to raise new capital, and last 
year it issued 359,770 shares in ex- 
change for the assets of Welex Jet 
Services, Inc. 

As shown in Table VI, per-share 
earnings have more than doubled 
during the past 10 years, and the divi- 
dend payout has been increased sub- 
stantially. A 100% stock dividend 
was paid in 1953 and a 25% stock 
dividend was declared in 1955. The 
summary oi price/earnings ratios and 
yields clearly indicates the higher 
values placed on the stock by invest- 
ors as the company became better 
known and more recognition was 
given to its past record of above 
average growth. 


At the present price level of around 
$65 the stock is selling at 1814 times 
management’s estimate of 1958 earn- 
ings. However, it would seem likely 
the company should earn at least 
$5.00 per share in a year of reasonably 
stable oil industry operations and on 
that basis would indicate a price/ 
earnings ratio of 13 or less. This cer- 
tainly seems to be a reasonable valua- 
tion for a company with Halliburton’s 
past record and future potential. 


Although the stock market does not 
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ASSETS 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

BONDS ANO SECURITIES 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK 

BANK PREMISES OWNED (NET) 

NEW BANK PREMISES* . . . 
VAULTS, FURNITURE AND FIXTURES (NET) 
OTHER ASSETS, PREPAID EXPENSES, ETC. 
ACCRUED INCOME . . 

U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES . 

OUE FROM FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
CASH ON HAND AND DUE FROM BANKS 


(* INVESTMENT, REPRESENTING 100% 
OWNERSHIP OF THE STOCK 
AND/OR SECURITIES OF THE COM 
PANY WHICH CONSTRUCTED NEW 
BANK PREMISES AT 17TH &@ WEL 
TON STREETS. INVESTMENT TO 
DATE $6.000.000. 00 WRITTEN 
DOWN TO $100 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS ® 
RESERVE FOR UNDECLARED DIVIDENDS 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . . 
RESERVES FOR INTEREST. TAXES, ETC 


$ 99,474,619.65 


$ 112,544,033.85 
1,108,966.49 
445,500.00 
1,860,445.91 
1.00 

1.00 

161,836.69 
1,406, 182.24 


41,475,795.84 
48,599, 706.29 189,550,121.78 


$ 307,077,088.96 


$ 7,300,000.00 


9,500,000.00 
1,835,827.08 
259,113.65 


19,094,940.73 
2,602,927.17 


RESERVES FOR COMPLETION OF NEW BANK PREMISES 1,062,892.26 


DEPOSITS 


U. &. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES CARRIED AT 


284,316,328.78 
$ 307,077,088.96 


$21,110,270.69 IN THE 


ABOVE STATEMENT ARE PLEDGED, AS REQUIRED OR PERMITTED BY 
LAW. TO SECURE PUBLIC AND TRUST DEPOSITS 


d with THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FDIC 
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place much significance on cash earn- 
‘ = ings except in the case of oil com- 
For the Institutional Investor... panies, Halliburton’s cash earnings 


have been increasing rapidly during 


co MPLETE State, Municipal and Public Authority Bonds the postwar period. In 1957 such earn- 
z ings totaled $9.26, or almost double 
Utility, Railroad and Industrial Bonds reported earnings. The management 
INVESTMENT High Quality Preferred and Common Stocks has estimated cash earnings of $8.46 
Bank and Insurance Stocks in 1958. This is a decline of only 9% 
SERVICE Foreign Securities in comparison to the estimated 27% 
decline in reported earnings. On a 

; : h i basis the stock is selli 
Dial HAnover 2-8900 in New York. Or phone ee en eae 


: around 7.7 times such earnings. 
any of our 23 convenient offices coast to coast. The $2.40 dividend provides a 3.7% 


yield at the present market price of 
KIDDER PEABODY & Co $65, which is in line with returns on 
, FOUNDED 1865 me other growth company issues. In the 


‘ th dil i 
Members New York and American Stock Exchanges Ee Seaageans Ne eer 


: the dividend as earnings moved to a 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges higher level, and there is no reason to 
17 WALL STREET ¢« New York ‘. N. Y. believe this policy will be changed in 


the future. 
Boston PHILADELPHIA Cuicaco Los ANGELES 


Bright Future 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 


su mn MM IHUUUUULLE Co. is engaged in providing essential 
SUUHHNUNUUUNUUUNNUNUUUOUUEUAUUGUOACLUGEUGEOAOAL UHRA Co. is engaged in prox on ee 
D I S C O U N - reasonable to assume the company 


should continue to expand at least as 


rapidly as the oil industry as a whole. 
NEW YORK 


And it’s estimated that consumption 
DEALERS IN 


jl 


of petroleum products in the U. S. 
will increase nearly 4% annually dur- 
ing the next decade, while growth in 
other areas of the free world will be 
double that of the U. S. To satisfy this 
demand, the oil industry must con- 
tinue its search for new reserves and 

develop means of recovering more oil 
Unitep States GOVERNMENT SECURITIES tvom, present reserves. 

Moreover, as it becomes necessary 
to drill deeper to find oil, Hallibur- 
ton’s services will became increasingly 
essential due to the fact that drilling 


costs rise almost geometrically as the 


== | depth of a well increases. These ser- 
SHUMUUUNNNNNNNNNUUUNNNNNNNNNNUUNINONNNSNUOUUUOONNNONNQOUUONNOGNNOUUUOUONNGN0UUUUINNNNNNUUUIIINNNNIIIIINITTE | vices, which provide the operator 


al 
with important information and help 
protect his investment after comple- 


WOULD YOU LIKE tion of the well, are quite nominal in 


cost in relation to the well’s cost and 


A Y I E LD O FE 5.12% ? i‘ the owner can ill afford to do without 


them. 
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Firty-Eicut Pine Street 
New York 5, N, Y. 


UANUULAINUOUUUOGSAULOUOOUUUAAANULEEUUCUGAAREEEUUAOAOEEEEUUUAAAAN 
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We have offerings of FHA insured and VA guaranteed 


While the company’s operations are 
mortgages available which will produce 5.12% net to you. 


subject to the cyclical aspects of the 
e oil industry, the long-term growth 
potential far outweighs this negative 

HUNTOON, PAIGE & CO. factor. Halliburton is the dominant 

44 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. company in the oil well servicing 
WHitehall 3-5866 business and, while it can be expected 

that competition will increase over the 

Nationwide brokers VA and FHA years, the company’s scope of opera- 


Reference: your major correspondent bank tions and know-how in all phases of 
the business should maintain it in the 
leading position. 
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RRA AEE) REREAD KA EEA AER EL ean Fe eS 


These “spacemen” are no visitors from 
Mars. They’re Bank Building Corpora- 
tion analysts and designers who work 
with space scientifically...who make sure 
that you who invest in new quarters space 
get the most for every dollar. They’re 
thoroughly grounded in the problems 
and opportunities involved in financial 


design because they’ve completed over 
3,300 of these specialized projects. They 
know how to keep costs down-to-earth, 


how to plan and replan for the most effi- 
cient use of available space, so that your 
project can make its fullest contribution 
to your cost-and-profit picture. 

These analysts and designers are only 
part of Bank Building's team of skilled 
specialists. Operational experts, engi- 
neers, cost consultants, construction and 
equipment experts . .. who combine their 
talents to make every square foot of 
your new quarters pay-off for you! 


celle 


OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO -« 


SAN FRANCISCO «+ 


ATLANTA « AUSTIN 


Operating Outside the Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International « Subsidiary: Design, Inc. 





Our spacemen bring new quarters costs down to eart 


Send now for your compli- 
mentary copy of “‘The Truth 
About Costs”. A revealing 
study of the facts you should 
know about new quarters 
planning —before signing any 
contract. 
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IN EVERY WAY, BURROUGHS LEADS .. 7 


Bankers have seen it happen time and time again: When Burroughs equipment 
goes on the job, the efficiency of their figuring, data processing and control 
operations increases smartly. 


Whatever the solution to your problem calls for—anything from top quality adding 
machines to the most advanced giant electronic computers—there’s Burroughs 
equipment and Burroughs competence in the banking field to bring you results fast. 


For complete information on any of the equipment shown here—or on the 
many other ways Burroughs can help—call our nearby branch office today. 
Or write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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W. E. Hutton & Co., New York: 
HERBERT LAUNER has been named 
manager of the firm’s new mid-town 
Manhattan office, whose activities 
will be devoted to the sale of mutual 
fund shares. 


The Toledo Trust Company: WADE S. EL- 
EY, vice president and comptroller, 
has been elected vice president-opera- 
tions. He has been succeeded as comp- 
troller by JOSEPH H. GREISINGER. an 
accountant with Ernst & Ernst for 
24 years, who joined the bank in 
June. At the same time JOSIAH T. 
HERBERT was elected secretary while 
continuing as assistant vice president 
and trust officer. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: The appointment of JAMES REED 
HUMMER as assistant vice president 
in the Far East District of the over- 
seas division was recently announced. 


Bank of California, San Francisco: 
JOHN M. SCHUTT has been elected as- 
sistant vice president and will be at- 
tached to the loan section of the 
bank’s head office. Prior to this ap- 
pointment he was associated with the 
National Bank of Commerce of Se- 
attle, Washington since 1936. An- 
other announcement contains word 
of the appointment of JAMES E. 
WYNNE as assistant trust officer in the 
head office trust section. 


The First National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn.: President of Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., DONALD W. NYROP, was re- 
cently elected to the board of direct- 
ors. 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts, Richmond, Va.: DAVID P. REY- 


NOLDS, executive vice president and 
member of the board of the Reynolds 
Metals Company, has been elected 
to the board of directors. 
















D.W. NYROP D. P. REYNOLDS 





P. J. HANNA G. H. HASLAM 


The Hanover Bank, N. Y.: PAUL J. HAN- 
NA and GEORGE H. HASLAM, vice 
presidents, have been appointed area 
division heads in the out-of-town 
division. 





R. C. KIRKWOOD 


J. E. BANKS 


Irving Trust Co., New York: ROBERT C. 
KIRKWOOD, president of F. W. Wool- 
worth & Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the bank. 


Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., New York: 
J. EUGENE BANKS has been appointed 
a manager of this private banking 
firm. Mr. Banks is in charge of the 
institutional investment department. 


Goodbody & Co., Houston: JOHN M. 
WINTERBOTHAM, who resigned this 
year as president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Galveston, has become 
regional general partner for Texas in 
the securities firm. 


Shields & Co., New York: WALTER K. 
GUTMAN has become associated with 
this.investment banking and broker- 
age firm. A security analyst since 
1942, Mr. Gutman will establish a 
separate section in the firm’s research 
department and will soon begin edit- 
ing a new weekly market letter. 


Marine Midland Trust Co. of Central New 


York, Syracuse: FREDERICK B. SCOTT, © 


president of the Syracuse Supply Co., 
has been elected a director of the 
bank. 


General Acceptance Corp., Allentown, 
Pa:S. HAYWARD WILLS has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 


organization development, and J. 
BOWLING WILLS was named vice 
president in charge of planning. 


Seattle-First National Bank: The promo- 
tion of OSWALD SANFORD and THEO N. 
CARLSON to vice president and as- 
sistant vice president, respectively, 
was recently announced. ~ 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
JOHN B. BRYSON has been appointed 
assistant treasurer and will continue 
in charge of the transit department. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: Accord- 
ing to a recent announcement GEORGE 
N. CEDERBERG has been appointed 
assistant treasurer in the Insurance 
Division. 


The First National Bank of Omaha, Neb.: 
According to a recent announcement 
LAWRENCE M. MCCAGUE, VARRO H. 
RHODES and wW. E. SPEAR have been 
elevated to vice presidencies while 
EDWARD J. CARLSON and DON R. OS- 
TRAND have been named assistant 
vice presidents. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis: 
Newly elected assistant cashier is 
ROBERT W. WORCESTER who is an 
economist in the research depart- 
ment. He assumed his new duties at 
the Helena, Montana branch on 
September 1. 


First Western Bank and Trust Company, 
Los Angeles: PAUL NYULASSIE has been 
appointed an assistant cashier and 
will serve on the Coordinator’s staff. 


The Philadelphia National Bank: 
SAMUEL K. DYER has been named an 
assistant vice president and manager 
of the bank’s newly acquired Gimbel 
office. Appointed assistant cashier was 
CARL F. REBER. 





S. K. DYER C. F. REBER 
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Fort Worth National Bank: Previously 
assistant cashiers, H. CLAY BISHOP and 
B. W. LUCAS were recently promoted 
to assistant vice presidents. Named 
assistant cashier was EVERETT E. 
KIDD. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
Chairman of the board of directors 
and chief executive officer of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), Chicago, 
FRANK 0. PRIOR, has been elected a 


director. He is also a director of the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


First National Bank & Trust Co. of Pa- 
terson (N. J.): From assistant cashier, 
FRANK P. HASTINGS has been advanced 
to assistant vice president. 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
WILLIAM G. MENNER has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary in the 
term loan department. 
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STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


RESOURCES 


First Mortgage Loans........ 
U. S. Government Bonds... .. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Stock 
Office Buildings, Equipment and Land..... 
Other Resources..........-. 


$238,970,308.75 
3,690,000.00 
3,200,000.00 
6,355,557.71 
771,238.87 
21,633,263.39 


$274,620,368.72 


. LIABILITIES 
Due Savings Shareholders... . 
Construction Loans in Process. . 
Other Liabilities. ........... 
Surplus and Reserves........ 


$246,723,830.50 
7,145,152.03 
122,063.00 


eecccccces 20,629,323.19 





$274,620,368.72 


PERPETUAL 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Edward C. Baltz, President 
itn & E STREETS, N.W. 

























COL. W. W. ABBEY 


WM. LONSDALE, JR. 


First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix: 
COL. WALTER W. ABBEY, U. S. Army 
(Ret.), has joined the bank after 33 
years of military service. He will be 
in charge of business development 
activities for the seven offices in Yu- 
ma County. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Previously an assistant vice presi- 
dent, WILLIAM LONSDALE, JR. has been 
elevated to vice president. He will 
continue his duties in the branch 
loan department at the head office as 
supervisor of three bank regions in 
Queens, Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
DANIEL C. GREINER and HAROLD F. 
MCHUGH were made assistant secre- 
taries. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago: 
GLEN A. DARFLER, DUDLEY F. HOLT- 
MAN (Washington) and DAVID L. 
KEITH have been named vice presi- 
dents of this investment banking and 
brokerage firm, and FRANK G. HOLT- 
MAN (Washington) was named an 
assistant vice president. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington: ARCHIE K. DAVIS, chair- 
man of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, has been appointed 
chairman of the Chamber’s Finance 
Committee, which is concerned with 
problems of national interest to banks 
and private finance generally, and 
with monetary policy and national 
debt management. Newly-appointed 
members of the 35-man committee in- 
clude ARTHUR B. ADAMS, president of 
The Beloit (Wis.) State Bank; ERWIN 
S. ANDERSON, president of Merchants 
National Bank of Bangor, Me.; 
WILLIAM A. LYON, president of Dry 
Dock Savings Bank, New York; 
and EMIL J. PATTBERG, JR., chairman 
of the executive committee of The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: J. PHILIP DUNN, SAM- 
UEL H. HOPKINS and ROBERT C.._ LAW- 
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See-through walk-through vault by Mosler 






eliminates box owners’ _ mt phobia” 


COUPON ROOM 


MOSLER VAULT DOOR 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


ss — aoe sate 


- PARTITION 









SECURITY 










MOSLER SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


_o™ 





-~MOSLER VAULT DOORS 
SAFE DEPOSIT Losey 






A Note how box owners must walk through vault to 
enter coupon room. Extra door guarantees maximum 
security yet accents the vault’s spaciousness. 


V Drive-in “picture windows” are sleek, modern, com- 
pletely automatic. Draft-proof safety drawers operate 
at a touch, keep money in view. Other Mosler equip- 
ment includes day and night depository, safe deposit 
boxes, cash vault lockers. 
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“Many customers are reluctant to enter ‘one-door’ vaults for safe deposit 
boxes,” says Mr. Ben J. Bleakley, President of Racine, Wisconsin’s First 
National Bank and Trust Company. “This means a guard must bring the 
boxes out. But... grounds for most lawsuits involving safe deposit boxes 
are the few seconds the box or its key were out of the customer's sight. 
We've eliminated this problem. Our architect, Mr. Edwin Kraus, in 
cooperation with the Mosler Safe Company, planned and installed a see- 
through walk-through vault using Mosler Century 10 doors at each side 
of the vault proper. 

“Now, the customer enters the first door, watches his box removed, 
takes it through the second door to the coupon room...and reverses the 
procedure on his way out. The box is never out of the customer’s sight. 

“Incidentally, the extra door eliminated the problem of ventilation 
without compromising the vault’s security.” 





PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY 





From the largest vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience is at your service. Mosler is the world’s 
largest builder of safes, vaults and banking equipment. 

Write for Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and informa- 
tion on any kind of banking equipment. 





Integrated Banking Equipment by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
Dept. D, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


LOOK FOR A STARTLING NEW MOSLER CONCEPT IN BANKING EQUIPMENT 
AT THE ABA CHICAGO CONVENTION 
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RENCE have been advanced to as- 
sistant trust officers while TIMOTHY 
W. CALLAHAN was elected assistant 
secretary. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: Recently announced promotions 
include those of WILLIAM M. BRADY 
and SCOTT RUNYAN to assistant vice 
presidents, and PAUL D. HARDMAN to 
assistant cashier. 





CORPORATE 
CHANGES 


American Electric Power Co., New York: 
EVERETT D. REESE, chairman of The 
Park National Bank of Newark, O., 
and of The First National Bank of 
Cambridge, O., has been elected a 
director of this electric utility. Mr. 
Reese is a former president of the 
American Bankers Association. 


James Talcott, Inc., New York: Vice 
president JOSEPH A. AMATO has been 
named to head the factoring divi- 
sion, and also was elected president of 
Hamilton Factors Corp., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. 


ae) 


ea taalahyhy 
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J. B. ANDERSON 


A. G. McNEESE 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., New York: 
J. BOWLING ANDERSON has_ been 
elected treasurer and a director. A 
veteran of 24 years with the com- 
pany, Mr. Anderson had been as- 
sistant treasurer since January 1954. 


National Airlines, Inc., Miami: 
A. G. MCNEESE, JR., president of Bank 
of the Southwest, Houston, has been 
elected a director of the airline. 


Armco International Corp., Middletown, 
O.: W. H. DEUTEMEIER will become 
treasurer of this subsidiary of Arm- 
co Steel. 


Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh: A d min i- 
strative vice president J. E. BOUNDS 
has been appointed coordinator of 
the financial department. 


GU (a: 


THe Mrrsusisu! BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


London Branch: No. 7, Birchin Lane, 


London £—. C. 3 





Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
MARION B. FOLSOM, former U. S. 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, has been elected a director. 
Mr. Folsom was treasurer of East- 
man Kodak from 1935 to 1953. 


Associates Investment Co., South Bend, 
Ind: GORDON E. AREEN has_ been 
elected executive vice president in 
charge of branch operations, which 
encompass 172 discount and 239 per- 
sonal loan offices. 


BRIEFS 


RMA Adds to Staff 


Clarence R. Reed recently joined 
the central office staff of Robert Mor- 
ris Associates in 
Philadelphia, fol- 
lowing his grad- 
uation with dis- 
tinction from the 
Wharton Gradu- 
ate School, Uni- 
versity of Penn- 
sylvania. He was 
graduated from 
t he university 
proper in 1954 
with a B. A. de- 
gree, majoring in 
mathematics. 





C. R. REED 


Bank Women to Hold Annual 
Convention in Atlanta 


The 36th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Bank Women 
will be addressed by leading bank 
women from al! parts of the country. 
The convention will be held at the 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta on 
October 6-9. Miss Iweta Miller, presi- 
dent of the Association and assistant 
vice president of the First City Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, Tex., will pre- 
side at the opening session. Some 500 
members are expected to attend. 

Principal speakers will include Miss 
Madeline McWhinney, chief of the 
Financial and Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion of the Research Department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Virgil H. Disney, manager of 
the Electrical Engineering Division of 
Armour Research Foundation of IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, Miss 
Pauline Frederick, United Nations 
correspondent of the National Broad- 
casting Corporation and Gerard E. 
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Already Backed by Hundreds of Success Stories 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY'S 


continues to offer a complete, low-cost 


+ 
* 
+ 
+. 
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Increase cash assets 

Attract new depositors 
Stimulate current depositors 
Celebrate anniversaries 
Publicize new buildings 


ti 
neen Ive All items priced at less than $2.50. 





the self liquidating 
place setting 
plan 


za FOR SPECIAL EVENTS 


Re 
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Lovely ORIGINAL ROGERS SILVERPLATE is beautifully crafted and 
fully guaranteed by the world’s largest manufacturer of fine silver- 
ware. It’s a prestige item, not a ‘‘gimmick” or ‘‘gadget’’. Silverware 


appeals to married couples and home owners .. . ideal prospects 
for savings accounts as well as future mortgage or home improve- 
ment loans. 


ENTIRE PROGRAM FORMULATED WITH FREE DRAMATIC DIS- 
PLAYS, SMART ‘“‘TAKE HOME" PACKAGES AND LOCAL ADVER- 
TISING AIDS IN KEEPING WITH THE PRESTIGE OF YOUR 
INSTITUTION. 
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Entire program sold on a guaranteed “sale 
or return” basis...at one low price to all 


Ol mM od regardiess of quantity! 


a 


enowned 


ORIGINAL ROGERS 
SILVERPLATE 





Yes! I'd like to know more about your Savings 
Incentive Program. 


Please have a representative call without any 
obligation on my part. 


NAME OF INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS. 
A chiinsicisiendhsiadiiienieatiaa nee 


SIGNATURE 
Mail to: SPECIAL SALES DIVISION 


MEAT Ricccisacsienieciins 





THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY ¢ MERIDEN. CONNECTICUT 
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Hayes, assistant vice president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Mass., and president of the American 
Institute of Banking. 


Outstanding women bankers will 
moderate and be members of the pan- 
els on operations, trust, bank selling 
and loans. Mrs. Marion Anderton, 
assistant cashier of the Bank of Ameri- 
ca, San Francisco, Calif. and Mrs. 
Ruth Sherrill, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., will also address the conven- 
tion. 


Mr. Hayes, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, will present 
the Jean Arnot Reid Award to the out- 
standing woman graduate receiving 
her Standard Certificate. 


Miss Charlotte A. Engel, trust of- 
ficer of the National Savings and 
Trust Company of Washington, D. C. 
and vice president of N. A. B. W. will 
advance to president of the Association 
and will address the convention on 
October 9. 


Mrs. Nevada H. Pickett, manager 
of the Business Development Depart- 
ment of the Trust Company of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta, is general convention 
chairman and Miss Mabel R. Perkins, 
administrative assistant of the First 
National Bank of Atlanta is chairman 
of the Program Committee. 


A pre-convention tour to the Great 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee is being arranged for 
the members as well as a post conven- 
tion tour to Havana, Cuba. 


Seventy-five Meetings at 
FPRA’s Annual Convention 


The FPRA’s 1958 convention, to be 
held in Philadelphia from September 
28 to October 2 will include a clinic 
schedule calling for forty-five meet- 
ings at three different periods, thus 
giving each of the subjects assigned 
more specific ‘treatment than ever be- 
fore, and assuring the delegates more 
personal help. 

Three periods are scheduled for si- 
multaneous meetings of the five FPRA 
departmentals: Commercial Develop- 
ment (in two sections), Instalment 
Credit, Savings and Mortgage, Staff 
Relations, and Trust Development. 


A School of Human Relations will 
begin each day’s work extending Mon- 
day through Thursday. Dr. James F. 
Bender, well known author and lec- 
turer, and president of James F. 
Bender Associates, will make a series 
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of one-hour talks. The broad theme of 
human relations as developed by Dr. 
Bender will be carried over into other 


convention sessions. 


Orrin H. Sway- 
ze, FPRA presi- 
dent and executive 
vice president of 
the First National 
Bank of Jackson, 
Miss., will speak 
at the first general 
session and will be 
followed by G. 
Russell Clark, new 
executive manager 
of the American 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who will deliver the keynote 
address. 


A luncheon meeting to be held on 
Tuesday will be addressed by Dan J. 
Forrestal, director of public relations 
for Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, and former president of the 
Public Relations Society of America. 


The major feature of the entertain- 
ment program will be a special con- 
cert by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra. 


O. H. SWAYZE 


A Washington Check in 


_ Chase Manhattan Museum 


The check here shown was written 
by George Washington about three 
weeks before he died. It has been ac- 
quired by the Chase Manhattan Bank 
Museum of Moneys of the World, 
which now has on display checks and 
photographs of 28 of the 33 Presidents 
of the United States, as well as checks 


written by Benjamin Franklin, Alex- 


ander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, Jeffer- 
son Davis, Robert E. Lee, and many 
other notables. 


Among the other items of special 


oF 








interest which are included in the col- 
lection are a check written in braille 
and signed by Helen Keller, a check 
on steel cancelled by machine gun 
bullets, and a check for $8,500,000 used 
to purchase the site on which the 
United Nations buildings now stand. 
About 75,000 forms of ancient and 
modern money are also on display in 
the museum, which is located at 1254 
Avenue of the Americas. 


NABAC to Hold Research 
Institute Seminars 


President Franklin D. Price of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers has announced 
that a series of two-day seminars will 
be held throughout the country this 
fall in order to bring about a more 
complete understanding of the work 
in which the Institute and the partici- 
pating banks will be mutually en- 
aged. 

Mr. Price, who is vice president of 
the Texas National Bank in Houston, 
pointed out that the Institute’s final 
report will provide banks with stand- 
ards of performance in the various 
phases of the bookkeeping operation. 
In order for the banks to check their 
own performance against these stand- 
ards, it will be necessary for them to 
use the same principles and procedures 
in arriving at the data employed; 
hence the seminars. 


While the principles to be presented 
are applicable to any bank, regardless 
of the method used for demand de- 
posit accounting, the illustrations and 
problems will pertain to the dual- 
posting, fully-deferred method. Simi- 
lar seminars relative -to the single 
posting methods will be held later in 
the year. 


Dates and places of the seminars will 


 PAIGL- aeak signedPG. Washington for $906.57, Nor. 26, 1799 
or 
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YOU ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


“SERVES/ YOu /FIRST" 


os vd on, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE AGENT 
SERVES YOU FIRST 


Who is he? 


If he displays the emblem shown above, he is a member of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents - an independent insurance business man of which there are thousands 
located in local communities all over the country. He is an expert insurance advisor who Serves 


You First. It will pay you to buy and handle your insurance needs through one of these agents. 


We Suggest 


that you seek an independent agent located conveniently near you NOW and ask his advice 
on a matter VERY IMPORTANT to you... 


IS YOUR PROPERTY FULLY INSURED? 


Among the major assets of the family is their replacement cost of your real property, either res- 
home; of businesses, their plants, warehouses, idential or business, if it were destroyed TODAY? 
stores or offices. Building and repair costs have And how about your home contents and personal 
reached all time highs. Since 1947 the average property, or your business equipment, materials and 
home has increased in value about 85%. Would ~ finished products ? Chances are, unless you have in- 


your present insurance be sufficient to pay the creased your insurance recently the answer is ‘‘no.” 


An Independent Insurance Agent 


will gladly review your present insurance with regard to today’s costs. The importance of 
this to your best interest should not permit its neglect or postponement. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTO © THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION. LTO 

AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY * PALATINE INSURANCE 

COMPANY LTO * COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N Y * COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD * THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


HEAD OFFICE « NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES ON INVENTORY! 
Field Warehousing Eliminates the Risk 


To take the gamble out of inventory loans, it is of the utmost 
importance to have exact knowledge of the quantity, age, 
value and rate of movement of inventory. A glance at our 
readily understandable monthly Value and Stock Report 
gives you a complete picture of what has taken place— what 
the present position is—what the prospects are. And that is 
not all. When you specify New York Terminal you get the 
additional security of our record of unquestioned bailment 
backed by our resources and the broadest Fidelity and 
Warehouseman’s Legal Liability Insurance in the industry. 
Write today and let us show you how you can profitably 
extend inventory credit with minimum risk at a lower cost 
to you and your customers. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


OPERATING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


25 South William Street 
New York 4, New York 








be as follows: September 29-30 in 
Denver, October 6-7 in Chicago, 
October 9-10 in Atlanta, and October 
16-17 in New York City. 


New Convention Role for 
NASSB Associates 


Associate Members of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks will have their first opportunity 
in that organization’s 57-year history 
to participate in its annual convention 
when it meets at the Hotel Leaming- 
ton, Minneapolis, September 16-19. 
Many representatives of the 1,800 
State chartered banks now associated 
with the NASSB will be on hand for a 
discussion of “Co-ordination of NA- 
SSB Activities,” in which participa- 
tion from the floor will be encouraged. 

The organization recently opened a 
Washington Office, and has invited 
State chartered banks to participate 
in a program designed to strengthen 
and coordinate the efforts of the vari- 
ous components of the State banking 
system. 


NABAC School Completes 
Sixth Session 


This year’s two-week session of The 
NABAC School for Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers closed on August 
8th, with Erwin A. Baumnitz, Dean, 
School of Commerce, University of 
Wisconsin, addressing the student 
body at the graduation exercises held 
in the University’s Memorial Union 
Theatre. The sixth session of the 
three-year school had a total enroll- 
ment of 311 bankers from 44 states, 
Puerto Rico, Central America, Haiti, 
and Alaska. In addition to a grad- 
uating class of 103 seniors, there were 
100 juniors and 108 freshmen. Clar- 
ence H. Lichtfeldt, comptroller and 
vice president, First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
Director of the School. 


First of Dallas Finds “Dallas 
Room” a Gilt-Edged Asset 


More than 7,000 people attended 
282 different meetings in the “Dallas 
Room”? of the First National Bank in 
Dallas between Jan. 1 and July 31, 
1958. The room is made available to 
the general public without charge as a 
part of the First’s program of com- 
munity services. 


The ‘Dallas Room” is located on 
the third floor of the First National’s 
building, and the facilities made 
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— Fred B. Garlington, president, 
Bank of Cabot, Cabot, Arkansas 


If you traveled through the country 
around Cabot, Arkansas, about this 
time of year in the middle 1930's, 
ou saw folks busy “‘pickin’ cotton.” 
ow and then you noticed a “family 
cow.” 


Go to the Cabot area today and 
you'll see good cows grazing fields 
once used for cotton. This major 
change in agricultural economics has 
been made possible by the Bank of 
Cabot, with an important assist by 
the Purina Dealer. 


“Our bank started lending to farm- 
ers for the purchase of cows and 
equipment back in the 1930’s, and 
we haven’t had a penny’s charge-off 
in 25 years,” said Mr. Garlington. 
“Row croppers moved slowly to- 
ward dairying at first, but today 
they are using modern practices 
and equipment and there are many 
high-quality herds. 


PURINA ...yYouUR PARTNER 


“Fred Wood, our Purina Dealer, has 
been a good teammate in helping 
this shift from cotton to cows. He 
has brought sound dairy practices 
from the Purina Research Farm to 
our community, and has introduced 
new customers into our bank. Based 
on our experience, I would not hesi- 
tate to recommend that bankers 
work with their Purina Dealers.” 


* * * * 


Dairymen in the Cabot trading area 
now milk from 8,000 to 10,000 
cows. Their total dairy business is 
around $1,250,000 a year, and it 
has meant better living for them 
and their neighbors in town. This 
is just one of many examples of 
bankers and Purina Dealers team- 
ing up to lift the economy of a 
community. 


IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


September 15, 1958 


Banker Garlington (left) and Purina Dealer Wood have worked as a team in serving farmers for 22 years. 


‘OUR BANK AND OUR PURINA DEALER 
HELPED LOCAL FARMS TO SHIFT FROM COTTON TO Cows” 
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available to the organizations using it 
include a speaker’s desk, piano, mo- 
tion picture projector and screen, 
television set for special public in- 
terest events, tables, and chairs for 
150. The room may be divided into 
two units by the use of a folding wall. 
Typical groups using the ‘Dallas 
Room” are veterans’ organizations, 
study clubs, and trade associations. 
Making regular weekly use of the 
room is the Golden Age Choir, a group 
of older folk who rehearse there for 
public appearances and sing for their 
own pleasure. Rotary International 
made extensive use of it during its 
recent Dallas convention which at- 
tracted more than 14,000 visitors. 


All in all, the First National Bank 
in Dallas has found its ‘Dallas Room” 
a gilt-edged public relations asset. 


Jenkintown Bank Asks 
Shareholders to Help 


Said Thomas R. Birch, Manager of 
Community Relations and Develop- 
ment for the Jenkintown (Pa.) Bank 
and Trust Company, in a statement 
which accompanied the enclosure here 
shown: 


When a bank complains that its 
stockholders are interested only in 
dividends, the fault usually lies with 
the bank itself. All too often the stock- 


= FF ruatt 


holder is the forgotten man, elbowed 
aside by the bank’s preoccupation 
with customer relations, employee re- 
lations, and community relations. 


There is a happily widespread prac- 
tice of using the annual report as a 
means of securing a measure of stock- 
holder support. But all too frequently 
the whole project ends there, for an- 
other twelve months. Dividend checks 
are accompanied by an austere para- 
graph or two in financial gobbledy- 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Associaiion 


Sept. 21-24—fighty Fourth Annual Convention, Chicago 
Oct. 9-10—Western Regional Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 
Nov. 6-7—WMid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Lauis 
Nov. 17-18—wNational Agricultural Credit Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 
1959 
Jan. 22-23—National Credit Conference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago z 
Mar. 2-4—Annval Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
Mar. 9-—11—AInstalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
May 14-15—Southern Trust Conference, Birmingham, Ala. 
June 1-5—American Institute of Banking, Sheraton and Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotels, Philadelphia 
State Associations 
Oct. 12-13—WNebraska: Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 
Oct. 17-18—New Hampshire: Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 19-21—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Oct. 19-22—owa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
Nov. 13-—15—Arizona: Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 
1959 
May 19-—20—llinois: Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 3—4—1Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
June 9—10—Minnesota: Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 
June 15-—17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 18-20—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 
Other Associations 


Sep. 28—Oct. 2—Financial Public Relations Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 


Oct. 

Atlanta 
Nov. 
Nov. 


6-9—National Association of Bank Women, National Convention, Atlanta Biltmore, 


3-5—NABAC Annual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas 
3—6—Mortgage Bankers Association, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Nov. 30—Dec.5—investment Bankers Association, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
1959 


27-—-29—independent Bankers Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 


Apr. 
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gook, or by an enclosure so elaborate 
that many times the check itself be- 
comes lost in the shuffle and winds up 
in the wastebasket. 


Jenkintown Bank & Trust Co., in an 
effort to heighten the loyalty and sup- 
port of its shareholders, developed an 
effective enclosure to accompany its 
first semi-annual dividend of 1958. 
This consisted of a single sheet 814 
inches by 13 inches folded into quar- 
ters, with the top and bottom of the 
sheet meeting at the center fold. On 
the outside were the words, ‘“Team- 
work did it . . ” Partially opening 
the piece to the center fold revealed, 
on the top flap, the words: “. . and 
We’re Glad You’re on Our Team!’ 
On the bottom flap was the usual mes- 
sage about the dividend itself, to- 
gether with the suggestion: “‘See In- 
side for 16 Ways to Win!’’, and an 
arrow pointing to the inside of the 
folder. 


There, reprinted from BANKERS 
MONTHLY, was the action-compelling 
advice on “How a Stockholder Can 
Help His Bank.” This consists of 16 
commandments which, if followed, 
will create the kind of stockholder 
every banker dreams about. 


Comments from Jenkintown Bank’s 
appreciative shareholders indicate that 
the mailing piece was well received 
and is doing an effective public rela- 
tions job with a segment of the bank’s 
publics which is too often ignored. 


While the small supply lasts, copies 
may be had free by addressing: Public 
Relations Department, Jenkintown 
Bank & Trust Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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Get the facts about dependable imprinting — encoding equipment, in- 
creased check automation benefits, complete operating supplies, a con- 
tinuous flow of advertising and promotional materials and other fine 
ThriftiCheck features. 

Write for this new, informative brochure. It will give you a fresh 
and stimulating concept of the profit potentials you could enjoy from 


a special checking account service that is as modern as tomorrow. No 
cost or obligation. 


- THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


OR GET YOUR COPY AT Booths 110-112 ABA CONVENT/ON 
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Designed for Seated Workers 


A new type chair that permits com- 
plete flexibility, with the seat moving 
laterally in four directions in response 
to the slightest body movement, has 
been marketed by Seating, Inc. 


In normal position the operator has 
a completely stable and comfortable 
seat. When the operator turns and 
reaches to the right or left, the chair 
twists and leans with the body suffi- 
ciently to reduce the muscular strain 
which accompanies such movements 
from an ordinary chair or stool. 


Despite its flexibility, the chair has 
stability superior to the usual chair. 

Extenda, as the chair is called, is 
made with legs and base frame of 
high-grade steel tubing with die-cast 





EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 








aluminum housings. The seat and back 
are upholstered in leatherlike, nylon- 
backed, vinyl fabric. 


For additional data contact: Seat- 
ing, Inc., Robbins, N. C. 
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Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Thomas Markets Desk-Top 
Portable Electric\Collator 


Banks, brokerage firms, and other 
offices in the financial field who du- 
plicate or print material internally and 
who must then gather these sheets into 
sets, will find great usefulness, con- 
venience and office economies in the 
new desk-top portable 6-sheet electric 
collator recently introduced by Thom- 
as Collators Inc., New York. 


This collator will gather 120 sheets 
or 20 sets of 6 sheets each per minute. 
Each of the 6 bins holds 114 inches of 
81% by 11 inch paper. Burred feed 
rollers assure positive contact with 
every sheet and minimize double 
sheet movement. The machine will 
collate paper weights and finishes in- 
cluding most tissue, onionskin, one- 
time carbon, bond, mimeo and }% inch 
cardboard. 





Fabricated of steel with a silver 
hammeroid finish, the collator can be 
moved about from desk to desk with 
ease, and requires little space. It meas- 
ures 12 inches wide, 15 inches deep 
and 15 inches high, and weighs only 
35 Ibs. Its simple, single phase 60 cy- 
cle, 110-120 volt AC motor permits 
operation in almost any location. 

Field tests show time savings of up 
to 50 per cent compared to doing the 
same job by hand methods. 


For further information write to 
Thomas Collators Inc., Dept. M, 50 
Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


New Automatic Addressing 
Machine 

Better prints from paper address 
slips, higher addressing speeds, and 
simpler operation are features of this 
new Model 99 Master Addresser. 
Marketed by the Master Addresser 
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Company, the new machine has an 
automatic drive on the moistening roll 
which moistens and moves the enve- 
lope into printing position with each 
pull of the handle. 

A new precision address card feed 
also contributes to higher speeds and 
trouble free operation. Approximately 
one hundred 3 by 5 inch address cards 
can be placed in the machine at a 
time. As prints are made, the cards re- 
stack in the original order for imme- 
diate re-insertion in the file. 


Addressing is done by the spirit 
transfer process from paper masters 
prepared in the typewriter. The mas- 
ters are now available four address 
slips to a sheet with carbon attached. 


For further information, address the 
company, 6500 West Lake Street, 
Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


A Radio Program on 
Money Management 

Recently released for bank sponsor- 
ship is a new five-minute. radio pro- 
gram entitled ‘‘Your Money and 
You.”’ The program is tape recorded 
and is sold on an exclusive rights basis 
to one bank in each radio market. 


“Your Money and You” is pro- 
duced, narrated and written by Don- 
ald I. Rogers, Financial Editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune and the 
author of three popular books on mon- 
ey management. He tells stories about 
friends and associates, in the course of 
which he advises listeners how to save 
money, how to make more, and how 
to manage what they have. 

Sponsoring banks are given the 
right to review scripts before broad- 
casting, and also to reproduce and 
offer the programs to the public. 

Mr. Rogers is currently at work on 
a booklet also entitled ““Your Money 
and You,’ which will soon be avail- 
able to sponsors for free distribution. 

Distributor of the program is Harry 
S. Goodman Productions, 19 E. 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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Statistical Charting 


A sixteen-page booklet on how to 
prepare statistical charts attractively 
and at a very nominal cost was pub- 
lished recently by Labelon Tape Com- 
pany. 

Built around the use of Labelon’s 
Graph-A-Plan charting materials, the 
booklet lists seven steps to good chart- 
ing, and outlines the various types of 
charts and graphs generally used in 
business and industry. Included are 
discussions of horizontal and vertical 
bar charts, line or time series charts, 
pie charts, and area charts, all of 





which can be made with Graph-A- 
Plan materials. 


The colorful,” illustrated™ booklet, 
titled “‘Statistical Charting’’, is avail- 
able without charge from Labelon 
Tape Company, Inc., 450 Atlantic 
Avenue, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


From Here to Electronics 


A booklet written to help bankers 
avoid the pitfalls in pre-electronic 
planning is now available from Le Fe- 
bure Corporation. 


Entitled ‘‘From Here to Electron- 


now! 


.. FIRST AUTOMATIC 
WR er as: 
(cancels all checks 









permanently 


Another Cummins First! 


The NEW Cansamatic automatically 
feeds, cancels, and stacks in sequence 
—400 checks a minute. 

Now you can permanently cancel 
ALL checks...the new Cansamatic 
holes permit further automatic proc- 
essing of either punch card or mag- 
netically coded checks... the clean- 
cut perforation is confined to 3 tabu- 
lating columns. 

Permanently cancel ALL checks 
for 100% protection for you and 
your deposifors! 

For full facts, write for illustrated 
new booklet on CANSAMATIC. 


i Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


ics” the booklet discusses account cod- 
ing, sorting, indexing, posting, work 
station arrangement and check filing, 
etc. 


For a free copy of this informative 
publication which is based on experi- 
ence gained in over 300 electronics in- 
stallations, write Le Febure Corpora- 
tion, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Two New AMA 
Filmstrip Series 


Banks that are confronted with 
problems in the fields of management 
development or operations research, 
whether it be within their own or their 
customers’ organizations, now have 
access to new AMA filmstrip series 
dealing with various aspects of these 
subjects. 


A four-part series deals with 1) the 
business strategy of management de- 
velopment, 2) the establishment of a 
management development program, 
3) the appraisal of managers, and 4) 
the development of managers as in- 
dividuals. 


Another series explains 1) what 


operations research is, 2) how it works, 
and 3) its scope and limitations. 





Economists change their predictions 
from time to time because, as one of 
them put it, in their profession thinking 
must be kepr fluid. Similarly, business- 
men alter their viewpoints as conditions 
change. In rare instances, it pays to hold 
fast to an opinion without allowing the 
swing of the pendulum to influence us, 


A casé in point is this question of 
whether banks should sell imprinted 
checks or give them away free. Twenty 
years ago, when we started our planned 
merchandising program to recover 
check cost, selling checks in banks was 
a nuisance. Fifteen years ago it became 
intriguing. Ten years ago it won wide 
acceptance, and since then it has 
mushroomed because it is evident that 
important money is involved. 


Three years ago, however, when bank 
automation got under way, many bank 
operating men appraised the potential 
savings in mechanized check handling 


and decided that they were promising 
enough to warrant absorbing the cost 
of imprinted checks. Now, these men 
are wien a long look at check costs 
and apparently some of them are chang- 
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These filmstrips can be shown on 
any 35 mm filmstrip projector, manu- 
al or automatic. If projector is not 
sound-equipped, accompanying 16- 
inch LP (33 1/3 rpm) records can be 
used. 


Further details will be supplied upon 
request by American Management As- 
sociation, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


ing their views, because we observe a 
pronounced stepping-up of programs 
designed to recover cost. 


Throughout this long period, we here 
at DeLuxe have held fast to the convic- 
tion that there would be nothing gained 
by mortgaging savings which had not 
been sekilved, and have consistently 
emphasized that “the checks you sell 
cost you nothing.” At frequent intervals 
we have pointed out that check costs 
would mount with the introduction of 
mechanized handling, which of course 
opposed the view that imprinting was 
to be a “by-product” of something or 
other not clearly defined. 


Well, it is now becoming brilliantly 
clear that imprinting is not a by-product 
of anything. It is a very real and separate 
cost and, as we encounter the problems 
of check format redesign, we will feel 
the impact. To the degree that check 
costs can be recovered, this impact will 
be less severe. The DeLuxe program 
of selling checks will keep costs down 
and salvage a healthier portion of the 
savings promised by mechanization. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 
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Bishop National Celebrates 
Centennial in Remodelled 
Quarters 


Running nearly the length of the 
rear wall of the block-long lobby of 
Hawaii’s Bishop National Bank are 
17 low open teller stations of St. 
Genevieve gold vein marble. Designed 
as a space saver, check desks are 
mounted in wrap-around fashion on 
five of the centre pillars. A major por- 
tion of the fixture and marble work 
was fabricated thousands of miles 
away at the St. Louis headquarters 
of Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration of America, which had com- 
plete charge of a revamping of the 
interior five-story structure costing 
upwards of $1,000,000. Externally, the 
classic lines of the building are un- 
changed with the single exception that 
the entrances have been altered to 
provide easier and more convenient 
access to the main lobby and upstairs 
offices of the bank. 


Completion of the project is helping 
to mark the observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
bank by Charles Reed Bishop and 
William Aldrich. 


How to Increase the Prestige 
of Your Mail 


A twelve-page, color-illustrated bro- 
chure entitled, ‘How to Increase the 
Prestige of Your Mail’’ has been pub- 
lished by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The booklet points to the postage 
factor as an important but often over- 
looked influence in building business 
prestige through the mail—in ordi- 
nary correspondence as well as in ad- 
vertising mail. 
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Exhibits of metered mail, case stud- 
ies, and a table of relative effective- 
ness of the “pulling power” of various 
forms of postage are shown, together 
with data showing that postage meters 
have been made practical for the small 
office with light daily mail as well as 
the larger companies. 

Address Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 


ford, Conn., for a copy of this valuable 
brochure. 


New Desk Organizer Expands 
To Suit Individual Needs 


Newest addition to its line of aids 
to efficient office operation is this U- 
Bow desk organizer recently developed 
by Evans Specialty Company, Inc. 





The U-Bow is an expandable desk 
rack constructed of sturdy alumi- 
num. It is light, easy to handle, and 
will expand from four inches to four 
feet. Whatever the need, whether it 
be reference books, ledgers, telephone 
books, catalogs or magazines, the U- 
Bow will adjust to size to hold them 
securely. It contains eight sections, 
and measures seven inches wide and 
nine inches high. 

For additional information address 
Evans Specialty Company, Inc., P. O. 
Box 8128, Richmond 23, Va. 


Handbook on Automation 
Available to Banks 


A public relations manual for the 
installation of electronic bookkeeping 
in banks was issued recently by United 
States Publishing Company, financial 
advertising specialists. 

The new book stresses four import- 
ant phases of any conversion from 
manual to electronic accounting proce- 
dure. These are: educating the em- 
ployee before installation is made; cus- 
tomer education before installation; 
public and community promotion; and 
continuing educational programs after 
the electronic equipment is installed. 

For a free copy of this new manual, 
write the company, 1841 North Meri- 
dian Street, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 
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Good for a Thousand Years 


Shortly to be moved into the open- 
ing at the left as this photo was taken 
was the first of fourteen vault doors 
which was recently installed at Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit’s new main 
office building. The door, weighing 12 
tons, had been raised from the street 


level to the second floor where it was 
put into position on the bank’s colla- 
teral vault. 


Designed, according to the manu- 
facturer, Diebold, Inc., to last 1,000 
years, each of the door’s two combi- 
nation locks is capable of 100,000,000 
different lock settings. 
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pens furnished on request. 


Face to each of above prices. 
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Invest in these SUPERIOR Combination 


CALENDAR - DEPOSIT SLIP-LEAFLET RACKS 


— oe mavanere and Pen Sets* 


CLE-1..... Single Face (2 Pens). .22”x6”x6”... 
._Double Face (4 Pens). 22”x9”x6” .. 
*Please specify Ball Point or regular type Pen—Changepoint or 

Esterbrook (ball or fountain), Paper Mate, Flo Ball or other ball 


tFor CHROME FINISH, add $4.00 Single Face and $7.00 Double 


Functional! 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 12-PAGE 1958 CATALOG OF EXCLUSIVE 
BANK AND SAVINGS & LOAN DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


Please address all orders and inquiries to Dep’t. M 


BANK PRODUCTS CO. sew York 7, ny. 


hil ihe 1980 


Your choice of BRONZE, 

BRASS, ALUMINUM, or 
CHROME" in these superior 
J. A. Reinhardt & Co. Combi- 
nation Racks, adaptable for 
Deposit Tickets, Withdrawal 
Slips, and other literature. 
Complete year's supply of 
long-wearing Bakelite in- 
serts stored in top of calen- 
dor unit. 





COMPLETE WITHOUT 

SIZE PRICE PEN SETS 
$72.00 $62.00 
134.50 114.50 


Permanent! 
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New Magnetic Scheduling Board Eliminates Conflicts 


Albert L. Rice, Bankers Trust Company’s executive floor administra- 
tor, is here shown posting appointments of the bank’s eight senior manage- 
ment officers on a unique magnetic scheduling board. Black magnetic tabs 
are coded to designate hour or half-hour appointments, while green and red 
tabs are used, respectively, to denote luncheon engagements and meetings 
scheduled for the board room and other rooms used for conference purposes. 


American Express Company 
Releases New Film 


Available to banks as a travelers 
cheque sales aid is a new film that has 
for one of its main themes the role of 
banks in helping the public to protect 
itself against the needless loss of cash. 
Entitled ‘“‘Careless Cash,” the film is 
in color, 16 mm., with narration and 
music, and runs 10 minutes. 

The picture is based on a study 
which found that over $100,000,000 in 


eash is lost, strayed or stolen in the 
United States each year, due to care- 
lessness alone. It shows not only how 
and why people lose this money, but 
also what they can do to sharpen up 
their cash handling habits. 


The film is suitable for showing to 
bank personnel, adult groups, or high 
school students, or for use by banks 
in their own public relations, commu- 
nity relations, or sales promotion pro- 
grams. It may be obtained on a free- 


“‘We Safeguard Privacy 


of Our Customers’ Business’”’ 


Tt becomes evident whe. visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Huth-A-Phone Is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that naps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 


hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 


noises it improve: hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and tankers are especially enthusiastic. 
‘Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. és madison Avenue, New York (6, N.Y. 





loan basis by addressing a request to 
American Express Travelers Cheque 
Sales Department, 65 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Simplified Relamping 
Explained 


Main theme of a booklet recently 
released by General Electric is the 
greater economy of lighting operation 
and maintenance that can be achieved 
by means of its simplified relamping 
plan. 


Spot replacement, says the bro- 
chure, is inconvenient, results in low 
lighting levels and poor appearance, 
damages and seriously shortens the 
life of auxiliary equipment, causes in- 
terruptions in production and cus- 
tomer service, and greatly adds to the 
labor cost of making the necessary 
changes. 


The booklet goes on to explain a 
predictable lamp burnout pattern that 
makes simplified relamping possible. 
Key excerpts follow: 


“Tf a sparkplug in your car went 
out today and you knew that the rest 
of them would be out within a few 
weeks, wouldn’t you go ahead and 
replace them all right now? It makes 
good sense . . you would save in 
labor cost and personal inconvenience 
and get better performance.” 


‘When 20 per cent of your lamps 
burn out, you know that your system 
has finished 80 per cent of its rated 
life and that 65 per cent of the lamps 
will burn out relatively soon. If you 
replace all your lamps at 80 per cent 
of life, you spot replace a maximum of 
20 per cent of the lamps. You avoid 
the inconvenience and expense of spot 
replacing the many additional lamps 
that will burn out during the rela- 
tively short period near the end of 
rated life. You save 80 spot replace- 
ment trips out of 100.” 


Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing Dept. RL-58, In- 
quiry Bureau, General Electric Com- 
pany, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Rem Rand Markets 
Portable Typewriter 


Equipped with a standard eleven- 
inch typewriter carriage that can 
handle full-sized letterheads longways 
and can type a standard 10.3. inch 
line, a new portable typewriter was 
introduced recently by Remington 
Rand Dealer Sales Division, Sperry 
Rand Corporation. 
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Called the Remington Rand Quiet- 
riter Eleven Portable, the new 44-key 
machine features a keyboard that is 
identical in every respect with the 
keyboard on the standard office type- 
writer. From the key top size, between- 
key spacing, slope, over-all dimension, 
the standard and this new portable are 
the same. 

A modern tabulator allows the ty- 
pist to set and clear tab spots right 
from the keyboard, instantly, wher- 
ever she wants them. There is no 
fumbling at the back of the machine. 
This feature makes typing complicated 
lists automatic. 


The new portable is available in 
four decorator colors. 


For further details write, Reming- 
ton Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


A New Report on Fire 
Protection in Banks 


Unique and challenging problems 
come up when the fire protection of 
banks is planned. The biggest, prob- 
ably, is how to provide for easy emer- 
gency exit from a building constructed 
to make illegal entry virtually impos- 
sible. 

The entire question is covered in a 
new study prepared by the National 
Fire Protection Association, Boston, 
the non-profit international clearing 
house of information on fire safety. 
The NFPA report (published as Fire 
Record Bulletin FR 58-2) includes a 
point-by-point analysis of the prin- 
cipal causes of bank fires and a pro- 
gram for the prevention of such fires, 
along with actual case histories. 


Biggest single cause is the spread of 
fire into the bank from outside its 
quarters. This is particularly the case 
when the bank is one of several ten- 
ants in a building. 

Second most common cause of bank 
fires is defective electrical wiring and 
appliances. 

A significant finding in the report is 
that the most frequent time of origin 
of bank fires is between midnight and 
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six o’clock in the morning. 

Good construction makes provision 
for ample and safe exit facilities for 
emergency use. 


These and other life safety features 
are the most compelling reasons for 
planned fire protection in banks. Em- 
ployees and depositors, the report 
points out, are far more precious and 
irreplaceable than records and money. 

The new 16-page illustrated bulletin 
is the 33rd in NFPA’s continuing se- 
ries of occupancy fire records. Cover- 
ing structures ranging from homes and 


schools to supermarkets and motels, 
they may be obtained (at 50c per 
copy) from the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Diebold Purchases Herring- 
Hall-Marvin, Ltd. 


Acquisition by Diebold, Incorpo- 
rated, of all the capital stock and 
manufacturing facilities of Herring- 
Hall-Marvin, Ltd., of Canada, was re- 
cently announced by Raymond 
Koontz, Diebold’s president. Previous 


45 YEARS BETTER 


Flimsy novelty coin banks come and go, but our sturdy banks 


reflect 45 years’ specialized 


Progress, yes—new 


open: 
models, new improvements; but always top quality, honest value 


and proven ability to increase 


savings. Many fine old institu- 


tions have re-ordered for 25 years or more. 








Amazing New 
ADD-A-COIN BANK 


Nothing more modern! All-metal. 
Stands upright. Adds and registers 
up to $20 in nickels, dimes, quar- 
ters. Choice of 7 color combina- 
tions. Name-style in gold bronze. 





New Model “Supreme” 
BOOK BANKS 


Tempered steel. 


Borrow-proof money 


trap. Hand-tooled leatherette finish 
with sculptured name and design. 
Choice of 20 rich color combinations. 
Takes coins of all sizes, and currency. 


The finest—compare! 





Build savings faster with these dependable precision-made 
banks. Low cost can be self-liquidating. Inquire. 


THE COMPANION COMPANIES, SERVING FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1913 


BANKERS’ UTILITIES, INC. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 


915 LINDEN AVENUE 7 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








to the succession of Herring-Hall- 
Marvin, Ltd., in 1947, its predecessor, 
Goldie-McCullough, Ltd. of Galt, On- 
tario, had for 72 years manufactured 
and sold safes, chests, insulated files 
and bank vault equipment throughout 
Canada. 

The Ahern Safe Company of Mon- 
treal, through whom Diebold has 
served its Canadian bank customers 
for many years, will continue that 
association. 

Plans for the construction of a mod- 
ern, well equipped manufacturing 
plant in the Toronto area are under- 
way. 


JAMES M. ARNOLD has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of Recordak Corporation, 
subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak 
Company. 
Formerly with 
the comptroller’s 
office of the par- 
ent company in 
Rochester, 
Mr. Arnold was 
transferred to Re- 
cordak in August 
1953 and assigned 
administrative duties. In January 
1957 he was made assistant general 
manager. 





J. M. ARNOLD 
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Provident Tradesmens 
Goes Electronic 


Provident Tradesmens Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, has taken an 
initial step in the application of elec- 
tronics to its bookkeeping operations 
by signing a contract with Burroughs 
Corporation for the purchase of 22 of 
its latest dual-printer ‘‘Sensitronic’”’ 
machines. The machines operate with 
printed circuits, similar to those used 
in large electronic machines being built 
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and tested by Burroughs and other 
large business machine manufacturers 
with complete automation as their ul- 
timate objective. 


Seen here inspecting some of the 
electronic circuits are (l. to r.) Ray R. 
Eppert, president, Burroughs Corpo- 
ration; James M. Large, chairman of 
the board, and Benjamin F. Sawin, 
president of Provident Tradesmens 
Bank and Trust Co., just after signing 
the contract. 
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From Remington Rand — 


A BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 


That Helps You Sell MORE Services! 


Whether you are concerned with new business from new 
customers or old customers—there’s no more effective way of 
assembling facts that help you sell than a Karpex® Busi- 
ness Development System. 


This Karpex Visible Recordkeeping System provides the 
bank representative with all the facts that have been pro- 
gressively assembled about a customer or prospect. Armed 
with this time-saving data, he is able to make more effec- 
tive and productive calls in his quest for increased business. 


Rarely does a customer avail himself of all his banking 
requirements at one time—as a result, follow-up calls are of 
major importance. Karpex Business Development System 
provides perfectly for planned follow-up calls with see-at- 
a-glance visible signals right on the customer's record. 
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If you want to learn first hand of the successful application 
of a Karpex Business Development System to a leading 
Indiana bank, send the coupon. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1957, 315 Fourth Avenue, New, York 10, N.Y. 
Please send me free copy of CH1202. 
NAME & TITLE___ 
BANK 


ADDRESS 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) a oe fe 


Level Earlier Earlier Earlier Earlier 
suena omanname cmnisanaieat =e iene 










mmoles cakes CNINNGE REND «58 6 6d) cca:0-5 6 0:0 60 Ke diobaa cee sueeces . $29.0 


$30.0 
Agricultural loans 


$31.6 $28.7 









Patch bbw d een hee $s od RMR K OS OCR S Oe bes eebeen 6 5 A 4 a 
Reis Tae CON NINN IOOIOED oa 5 05 05.9 Koc 0.5.0.0 ccc 00 be B560 00 seneee 7 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.0 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities...........0eeceeeeees 1.2 i ia 1.1 1.2 
 INECINIER Gs w/a. siace eb iad Bit-b:s.6.6 eaedign asi cess dedicetecwues 9.1 9.0 8.7 8.7 8.7 
Se NG CONES GHBNE si on 5665 on cada sais cassecivccccdccecs 11.2 11.2 11.2 13 10.9 












Treasury bills 








fad MO mAh SNEe VASe POSSE O ED RMSE OD C4 Ro bSs be beta sues 1.5 1.9 1.6 1.6 6 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness. .......cceseeecccccceccecscecs 4.5 1.7 1.1 1.6 1.2 
PINS 5.5.0 0.660 6b 6S HOb Odd bOSUEE REO OR Cth Cb SOC RaSL OS 7.0 7.0 4.8 3.6 5.7 
ae ei hat ,0:0 06 0d ce Te Rha nee tee CaNNHEEE CEES Che Ose Sp Reeees 20.0 21.4 19.3 18.1 19.1 





Finiikhate a sre i WRN M am6 wid. BUNS TOIS Wa Misie siala'e\o tiejaleelein ies 6 ; 9.4 8.2 7.6 
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Demand deposits adjusted 


SRM occ see mee ae Chemo 9-BaL8 4,8 hae aere eo 55.8 56.6 54.9 55.0 55.4 
Time deposits except U.S. Government..........cceeeceecccccecesecs 28.4 28.4 25.8 23.6 21.9 
Interbank demand deposifs (domestic)..........ceeceeeceeceecceeecs 11.0 11.2 10.2 10.0 10.1 
Capital Gccouitls . 6 isd oe eit rece ccccccvcccnccccccccccccscccces 10.0 10.0 9.7 9.4 8.9 










ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 








Excess reserves (estimated)... 





deg eratecetactins tibrh cothce tunable cide Sc ciara ee ate ta $ 638 $ 484 $ 435 $ 508 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks. .......seeeceeececececeeceeece 270 108 153 907 935 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-).......ceececccccecccecees 306 530 331 -472 -427 








R M h leas 
RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) — ao oo wh he 





Federal Reserve discount rate (New York)..........cccccceeccecccecs 1.75 iss 3.50 3.00 1.75 
RI SS Os cee’ SS a W's since lap ieie sieeiae sae dane eb be nie 3.50 3.50 4.50 













3-month bills, market yield. 











Phkw Abas SORA SPNCRATE eee dec cecccenseese 2.33 92 3.47 2.82 58 
eI: SUNN AINA INORG. 45s. «asic a, oceiave k's 0s Bic 09.6ie 0.60 00a se%-oe 2.16 98 3.50 2.86 .64 
OO CR a ks a ksice We Wb dees O66 a 6 bs ee bee 2.70 1.49 3.99 2.82 .84 
a SE  , Serer rr ree er 3.56 2.67 3.87 3.56 2.12 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more. ........cceeccecccccecces 3.72 3.46 3.62 3.72 3.05 





COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100) 





Fhe TebU RECESS CHEST eo ces Owed es 352.3 350.4 337.4 354.0 299.0 














Aircraft manufacturers 













iechees Lia We RA ade od cide wecled cd ewiewai bebe « 556.8 501.9 567.1 473.0 
ee ae Ui ea's. 56 ube ehh Sb Ab eran 8 O BiGid bib IS BRS 06a 0-88/K 376.8 385.1 3219 401.1 304.2 
a isa ainda a a es dca ee ree ae STA AIOE ee at Siw Wiki bb .6 baie 0/6 a aa 474.8 491.3 482.4 491.3 376.4 
SU i nak 5 Se 30h Sgn aaiiln ca EAB Ad ee oad bi gah a paw, b baie wleiaie 06-0 OdKeKe baba 411.7 408.3 400.3 419.0 356.1 
CE bits i eal caked Ahk oe hing Keene wens ki eanedneks ikki ci 425.2 4207 3064 429.2 291.1 
Electrical equipment........ccciccccccccccccccs Saesiseveaadaneeas 414.4 4154 423.6 4188 376.5 
PROCNOMIES soc 6s vec cc ccercsccvncrcccceeeececccccccsccccccsccee 436.5 4208 3954 4365 369.6 
Ns dan ba de Rendon Me baaneschieesatbessees 266.2 265.2 209.1 266.2 215.9 
ss dnc den cidbbaecsecrh siwecaavektecswesdasese 411.2 403.7 403.2 411.2 335.9 
NN oso a Ha ad's. acdibie'w sibs wie Calbia bins Keane ceeces & 267.1 2664  281:3° 2739 2266 
PUNE ANGE CEG POETS, oc op cho ccce ced cccesevecceceectesebeeee 1775.5 1739.6 1543.0 1776.3 1435.5 
Petroleum (integrated companies)...........cee ces ceccecescseeecees Faas FSG 7853 F408" Cha 


Nk cata eso achin. ears aca sag id as tes sn ee Also veces ane 275.4 








273.8 273.0 276.6 212.8 
i ie Le gk 8 wk ee ae Reena oe Oba Re seve See. BS  2645.. 301.) 238.7 
I cn a a es 5c dae ulale will oie a aie 619.0 595.7 580.6 619.0 453.7 
NN Std a Ge o6-a 0's Ob hae ROE 40 00 Ae oie Wad baie ee 6.56 he RKO ae 136.1 135.7 100.7 137.4 113.8 
i.e tick tole ea me eG obs W Ma's a 6nd o5.0'4ib sb 6 W644 a Reo a's * 66 b0b> 174.0 174.8 154.9 174.8 155.5 
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THESE NATIONAL POST-TRONIC MACHINES 


save time and mone 


for this bank through 


electronically controlled posting procedures. 


BEN CRAWFORD, Presi- 
dent of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Anchorage. 


OF ANCHORAGE 


THE CITY NATIONAL BANK of An- 
chorage in Anchorage, Alaska. 


“Our C@lalional POST-TRONIC* Machines 
return 52% annually 


on our investment. ’’—city National Bank of Anchorage, Anchorage, Alaska 


*“Our two new National Post- 
Tronic* Machines have greatly 
increased the efficiency of our book- 
keeping department,” writes Ben 
Crawford, President of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Anchorage. “As a re- 
sult, our Nationals have reduced 
operating expenses for us. 

“Our National Post-Tronic Ma- 
chines handle checking account post- 
ing quickly and accurately, because 
what the machine does electroni- 
cally the operator cannot do wrong. 


%& Trade Mark 


Our Post-Tronics are easy to operate, 
too. We have found that new opera- 
tors can be trained to do an efficient 
job within only a few days. 
“Through greatly reduced record- 
keeping costs, our National Post- 
Tronic Machines return more than 
52% annually on our investment.” 


AGE 


President of the 
City National Bank of Anchorage 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all operation 
of any bank, regardless of size. Your 
local National representative will be 
glad to show how much the POST- 
TRONIC can save your bank. Call him 


today. He’s listed. in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. oa 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES y 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No CarBon Reauipeo) — 





In Manufacturing 


the smooth flow of raw materials into the factories, 

and of finished goods out, would be fatally dis- 

rupted without a smooth flow of payments to 

balance them. Most of this $112-billion* yearly in 

payments is made by checks. And the safest, most THE WAVY LINES® ARE 
convenient payment is achieved by a check on (eo 
La Monte Safety Paper. 

* Actual Income=$112,5 17,000,000 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce : 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1958 { 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON - NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY | 9 - Loree 


safety paper for checks 








